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PREFACE 



Almost 45 percent of all Hispanic students in the United States fail 
to earn a high school diploma. Most of the^e, in fact, drop out of 
school by the tenth grade. This great loss in human capital will have 
a critical impact oh the future of Arrierican democracy; Thomas 
Jefferson was not alone in believing that a nation that thinks it can 
be both ignorant and free wants what never was or ever will be. 

We at Texas Tech University believe that the success rate for 
Hispanics in education can be improved to the degree that people 
care to make the necessary changes in attitudes, strategies, and 
priorities. 

To irnplement such changes, the Texas Tech College of Education 
arranged this Texas Symposium on Hispanic Educational Issues. 
Participants from communities, school districts, and institutions of 
higher education across the state heard diverse voices review the 
issues and possible solutions. Then participants, meisting in 
community teams, discussed issues as they pertain to different Texas 
localities, proposed strategies for solving problems, and began to 
develop a plan of action: The final part of the symposium at Texas 
Tfech was devoted to an exchange of ideas among participants. 

In the fall following the symposium, participants were asked to 
provide foMowup information by means of a questionnaire. A 
summary report was made available thereafter to all participating 
teams and throughout the state of Texas: The insult should be 
acceleration of progress in the Qu^^t for Excellence in the Education 
of Hispanics in Texas. 

The encouragement of taaro F. Gavazos, President of Texas Tech 
UniVwTsity and Texas Tech University Health Sciences Center made it 
possible to bring the symposium to fruition; his concern about the 
problems related to the education of Hispanics in the United States 
provided the original stimulus for planning the symposium. 
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Vt^LCdMES AMD GREETINGS 



WELCOME TO AND OVERVIEW OF THE SYMPOSIUM 
Richard R Ishfer 



GoocJ morning ladies and gentlemen. 1 am Uichard Ishler, Dean of 
the College o^ Education here at Texas Tech University, and it is my 
pleasure to welcome all of you.to the fiist statewide symposium on 
Hispanic Educational Issues. If this symposium accompi|ishes bur 
goals arid objectives, Texas Tech is coriimitted rb holding these 
sympbsia on a regular basis, and we believe that we will, in fact, meet 
bur goals arid bbjectives. 

Alobut a year agb, bur presiderit, Dn Laurb Cavazos, iridicated ari 
iriteres;t in holding a rrieetirig dri the Texas Tech campus to discuss 
the matter bf the high drbpbUt rate of Hispanic high schbbi students. 
He talked to sbrrie bf ijs in the College of Education about his 
concerns and asked us to cJesigri a cbrif^rerice or sympbsium to 
discuss arid deal with this iriiporuint issije. As a result, the syrhpdsium 
that ybU are attending today evolved. 

Now please note that although the problems that we will be 
addressing today result from the 45 percent dropout rate bf Hispanic 
high school youth, they are t\ot just education or school problems. 
They are instead community prnblems rhat cut across all segments of 
our society; that is why we have asked cbrTimt/nities to send teams 
tc) address these issues. The teams are composed of school 
personnel, school board members, business leaders, lawyeis, doctors, 
politicians, and other community leaders; We are pleased to have 
about 30 communities represented here today, with teams reac^ to 
work together to address tliese problems: 

I w^ recently in Austin attending a meeting, and I picked up a 
form that the Texas Education Agency has just put together that shows 
the Hispanic population today, this school year, in different regions 
of our state; Statewide, 1^ 3 percent of ali of the students attending 
our schools iViis year are Hispar..r* and ns yoti probably know, it is 
predicted that by the year 1996, the proponion wiiJ increase to nearly 
50 percent. So we need to deal with these problems today, and we 
are w^vy pleased that all of you are here to help us address these 
*:^sues. Tlie individuals on our platform will be introduced as they 

1 
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come up on the program; so we won't take time at this point to 
introduce each one of them. 

First of all, I would like to give you a quick Overview of the day's 
activities. Tliere will be a .series of welcomes and greeiiugs from the 
individtials on my right; then we wiil have the three main speakers. 
Following the main .speeches wiii be an opportunity for the speakers 
to interact with one another and with you in a question-and-ans^er 
period. We then will have lunch, foliowed by the work sessions this 
afternoon. We won't spend time now to give you explicit instructions 
oh how the afternoon session will work; that will be done at 1:15, 
Tlien at 4:00, we ask that all of you return to this room, where we 
will have a wrap-up session and some sharing of the ideas that the 
different teams have come up with to address the issues: 

Now, I would like to introduce two of my coileagues in the 
College ()f Educa'iidn who are ccx:hairpersons of the .symposium and 
will be here all day to help you, to facilitate in any way that they can; 
They are Dr. Clyde Kel.sey and Dr. Herman Garcia. These two 
gcntlenieh worked very closely with me in preparing and planning 
this synipbsium and will serve as facilitators today. 

Now t() the program. We have invited Four individuals to bring 
greetings or welcomes to yoa The first of these will bring greetings 
and welcome on behalf of Texas Tech University. 1 am happy io 
present ()ur Vice President for Academic Affairs and Research, Dir. 
John R. Darling. 



WELCOME TO TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY 
John R. Darling 



TOahkyou very much, Dean Ishler. it's a real privilege on behalf 
of Texas Tech University for me to have this opportunity to welcome 
each and e_yery one of you to this symposium on educational 
excellence., Texas Tech University, a community composed of more 
than 23,000 students and approximately 1150 facaity members, is 
certainly committed to th? quest for exceiience in educational 
experience and con.siders it an honor to have the opportunity to host 
this particular event. 

They say that the stini^er on a bee is approximately one-eighth of 
an inch long; the rest that you feel is .enthusiasm and conviction; If 
in these brief welcoming remarks 1 reflect a degree of conviction, it 
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is because I believe that you aiid I, working together, adclressing the 
issues that we will lie talking about tcxiuy, can make u difference in 
the lives (jf the Hispanic students we serve. 

It has heeii said that there are three basic types of people: those 
who make things happen, those who vv^atch things huppen, and those 
who wonder what has happened: Unfortunately, our society today is 
made up primarily of individuals who fall in the latter two categories: 
But it d()esn'i have tc) be that way: On that assumption and belief, 
we have gatliered liere a group of peopie who want t(3 make things 
jiappen f()r tliemselves, for their communities, for their schooi 
systems, and for the individuals that we serve: This symposium can 
truly be an exciting turning point in the lives of a number of peopie: 

I recently lieard the story of a cowi')()y wiio was riding aiong the 
trails of West Texas: As he rounded tiie bend, he came across an 
hidian who was lying with his ear to the ground; The Indian said, 
"Wagon: Wigon drawn by two horses: Horses both dappie gray. Two 
people in wagon: one man, one woman: Woman wearing biae caiico 
dress: Man driving wagon:" The cowboy said, "That is amazing! You 
mean you can tel! all of that just by listening with your ear to the 
groundP'' The Indian said, "No, they ran over me 30 minutes ago." 

In so many ways, too many people are concerned about being run 
over or are so preoccupied with the perception of having been nin 
over or disadvantaged that j beiieve they lose the opportunities 
available to them in life. \(/e are living in a time in which it is so 
easy to see the glass as being half empty, a time in which it is so 
mucli easier to criticize or to complain than to become involved in 
helping to make conditions better for ourselves and for others; and 
certainly, if there was ever a need to make a difference in educational 
leadership, it is now. There exists today such a need for leadership 
and such a need to deal with the problems with which you and I 
individually and collectively are involved. 

There is a great story from ancient Greek history that perhaps 
illustrates this point. Many of us are probably not as aware of Greek 
history as we would like to be, but I suspect that we are all familiar 
with the three great names in Greek philosophy: Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. One of Socrates' best known students was a young man by 
the name of Plato, and the only reason that we know anything about 
Socrates is because Plato wrote them down, and they hecarne known 
as the "Dialogues of Socrates." Plato in turn had a series of students, 
and perhaps the best known student of Plato was a young man by 
the name of Aristotle. Plato was the direct teacher of Aristotle; yet the 
story does not end there, bec^ause Aristotle in turn had a young 
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Student, a student whose name and whose fame would live forever 
in the annals of history. One day, Aristotle was approached by a king, 
a man by the name of Philip of Macedonia: tike other concerned 
parents of bur day, Philip v^as not very happy with the school system 
and wanted a private tutor for his young son. Tlie boy was 11 years 
old at the time. His name was Alexander, and in time, history would 
call him Alexander the Great. 

_ For one year, Aristotle was employed by Philip to teach Alexander. 
He taught hirri a lot of things about mathematics, about politics, 
about philosophy, about how to lead an organization. One day, as the 
stoiy goes, right in the middle of a mathematics lesson, Alexander 
asked his teacher, "How many is one?" I suspect that there are many 
ways in which Aristotle might have answered that question. He could 
have said, "Well, one is a unity, one is a prime number, it's half of 
two, it's made up of two halves." Aristotle rnight have been tempted 
to give any one of these direct answers to his student, Alexander. But 
realizing the importance of the teaching mode in which he found 
hirriself, Aristotle said, "Wait until tomorrow, and I will give you the 
answer then." 

As the story goes, the next day he came back and taught to young 
Alexander, this fijture king, this fliture extender of Greek civilization 
throughout the known world, an important leadership lesson: that in 
human affairs, in drgahizatiorial leadership, one can be a very great 
many. 

As each of you appr()aches your responsibilities in the quest for 
educational excellence for llispariics, and as you consider your 
particular contributions wherever you find yoUrself, let me ask you 
the same question. How many is dw, and how rriahy are yon? The 
times call out for uncommon leadership in our qUest for excellence 
in education. Virtually eveiy newspaper that we read reminds ijs of 
this need. It can be a great opportunity and each of Us can rriake a 
significant contribution //—and unfortunately there is always that if^ 
we will make decisions, z/we will have the courage, and //"we will 
have the character to be creative and innovative in dUr educational 
leadership responsibilities: 

fcysippus was a famous sculptor. From a huge block of stone, he 
had carved a singular statue: A passerby asked him what the statue 
represented and fcysippus replied, "It is the statue Opportunity." 

"But why," asked the passerby, "do y()U have the statue standing 
on its toes?" 

"Because opportunity stays bat a moment," fcysippus answered. 
"Then why do you have wings on its ankles?" 
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"Because opportunity fliiss quickly," was the reply. 

"Wliy do you have a lock of hair bri its fdrehead?" 

Lysippus paused for a momerit and replied, ">X^en oppdnunity 
approaches, you can seize it easily.^ 

"Why then do you have a bald place on the back of its head?" 

"When opportunity passes by, you cannot seize it," Lysippus 
replied. 

Robert Kennedy made it popular, but George Bernard Shaw said 
long ago, "Some see things as they are and ask why: I prefer to see 
things as they might be and ask why not:" I hope tiiat each of us 
can seize upon the opponunities afforded by this symposium to 
make a difference in the lives of tiie Hispanic students we are caiied 
upon to serve: We here at Texas Tech University are firmly committed 
to that panicuiar objective: We welcome each of you and wish for you 
the very best in your quest for excellence in facilitating the 
educational experience: 



MODERATOR'S REMARKS 

Thank you very much Dr. Darling for those inspiring remarks. And 
now to welcome all of you on behalf of the city of Lubbock, His 
Honor the Mayor, Mayor Alan Henry. 



WELCOME TO LIJBBOCK 
Afan fiimry' 

On beiialf of the folks here in the city of Lubbock, 1 would like 
to welcome each of you. I met quite a few of you last night, and we 
want you to know how proud we are of Dr. Cavazos and the 
leadership he is taking in this endeavor, because we feel that here 
in the city of Lubbock, we have a pan in what Texas Tech does, and 
Tech Tech has a paa in the city of LubbcK^k. I know of no city and 
university that have a better working partnership than ours do. W^ are 
very, very glad of that. 1 think, speaking as an elected official in the 
sta'.e of Texas (and I know that Maggie Trejo, who is doing such a 
marvelous job on our city council, will agree), that there is no subject 
more important to our cities than this particular subject, becaiise we 
have a great asset in the Hispanic community of the state, and I say 
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^3 ^J^' ^^^^ ^h^^ 1^^^ barely tapped. It is an asset that 
we need to work to involve in our communities, because truly, the 
term •'Significant Minority" applies to each person involved in bur 
cities who is Hispanic: 

Sometirnes i wonder a Iittie_about this term "Significant Minority," 
Dr. Gavazos, because i understand that here in America, eveiy 
minority' and every majority is significant. I think that that is why you 
are here today — to see how we can make everyone significant, and 
I commend you. I hope very much that this will be the start of 
something we can see annually, and something that will spread 
across the country. I welcome you and congratulate Texas Tech for 
this very auspicious beginning. 



MODERATOR'S REMARKS 

Thank you very much, Mayor Henry. Now to bring greetings from 
the Coordinating Board of the Texas College and University System, 
we have Teresa Palomo Acbsta, who is the Director of Student 
Retention Services for the Coordinating Board. 



GRECTINGS FROM THE COORDINATING BOARD 
Teresa Palomo Acosta 



I arn very happy to bring you biehuenidos and welcome to the 
symposium on behajf of Commissioner Kenneth H. Ashworth, the 
Cdmmissiorier of Higher Education for the state of Texas. The 
remarks that I am going to make to you have to do mostly with the 
role and the concern we as educators in postsecondary education are 
concerned with: the high attrition rate of Hispanic and Mexican- 
American stiidents in the state. 

As everyone prior to rrie has said, you are here together to deal 
with what is really a most important issue facing the future of the 
Hispanic community in the state, arid that is the education of the 
children. Our concern toHay is also the society that those children 
will be capable of creating, and that they will then bequeath to other 
generations. I think that that is very, very impon:ant, and I hope that 
this meeting today with some realistic strategies that will 
work in your community. 
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I want to emphasize: rmttsUc strategius. In the first year that we 
have been working at the Coordinating Board^ we have really fcKused 
on organizing goals and objectives through some advisory 
committees: We have also focused on the specific ways that those 
goals and objectives can work for each community. I think that is 
very, very crucial: The communities i go to see — whether they are 
public schools that i visit or individuals, families, and the like— want 
v^vy much to be part of the decision making. One thing I have 
learned is that it is vital for ali of us to know that we have a shared 
responsibiiity in this, and I am very glad. This is a goal that we 
wanted to see accompiished in some Fashion. 

i hoped that a gatheiing like this would occur sometime— and it 
is occurring much sooner. I know that from Commissioner Ashworth. 
\ would very much like to commend President Cavazos for putting 
together this kind of gathering; it is very, very crucial for our work 
in higher education. 

We In higner education need to work very, very closely with public 
school educators in elementary ar d secondary education, so I arri 
delighted that Commissioner Kirby is ^vith us today, because I think 
that we need to begin that dialogue on very day-to-day, realistic kinds 
of ways in which we can work together. The shared responsibilities 
that we all have, 1 think, mean that we can't just speak to other- 
educators. We have tc) be concerned with parents, with this heavy 
roles they have, with the kinds of concerns they have. We know that 
in the Mexican-Arrieric^an community, the one rnajdr goal of the 
education of children has always existed. So the stratisgies you can 
work out have to focus on that. 

It is something that affects the society in genisral, and so I think 
that it is a shared resj ohsibility. If we have that, I think we can, to 
quote the National Corrirhissidn on Secondary Schooling for 
Hispanics, "Make sbriiethirig happen," but, not only make something 
happen but rriake something vtny good h^ppm for Hispanic students: 

The Coordinating Board would very much like to be part of this 
joint effort at the postsecondary education level, working with those 
of you who bring the students through the pipeline: I am ver^ glad 
that we are here together and that we can create some joint efforts, 
both through the commissioner s role and through our role the 
staff for the Coordinating Board. I hope tbat-I can offer some insights 
to you on what we are discovering in higher education during our 
workshops this afternoon and that I can also learn from you the 
tilings tiiat are difficult to work through in your communities and that 
you will need to face as you go back. 
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MODERATOR'S REMARKS 

Now to bring greetings the Texas Education Agency, the 

newly named Commissioner of Education. I want you to take your 
programs and scratch out where it says interim. The newly named 
Commissioner is Dr. "mWizm Kirby: Congratulations to you. 



GREETINGS FROM TOE TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY 
Wmiarn N. Kirby 



I am dejighted to be with you today. It was almost 20 years ago 
today, give or cake a few days, that President Lyndon B.Johnson 
looked at the millions of Americans ensnared in poverty without a 
chance of escape and said that all tod many of our citizens live on 
the outskirts of h ope ^ some because of income, and some because 
of race, and all too many because of both. He then proceeded to 
declare unconditional war on poverty, and for several years, this 
country made a number of \^aliant efforts. 

Now, 20 years later, enthusiasm has waned, programs have been 
dismantled (and are being cut back and cut out), and our sense of 
urgency and purpose has indeed faded. We can't see the poor as well 
from comfoitable suburbja. From there, we don't hear the hungry 
stomachs growl with emptmess, we don't feel the diseased bodies 
that are hot with fever of_negIect, and we don't see the despair of 
the young who are ensnared and enslaved to stoop labor and fast- 
fo^-clean up duties because of an improper education. 

The educational status of Hispanics in this country is a national 
shame. Senator Carlos Truan and I met this past week and were 
talkirig^ about a problem that we have with regard to being able to 
have Hispanics become teachers. Too few graduate; too few can enter 
the programs because of competency testing. He told me that when 
he first met with Dr. J, W Edgar, he was railed a 20 percenter, 
because he was one of the 20 percent who graduated from high 
school. 

Now, almost 20 years later, sadly but traly, we have made 
insufficient improvement. Hopefijlly, this summer, with the passage of 
House Bill 72, we made a new beginning in the quest for excellence 
in the education of Hispanics. This bill provided many areas of 
opportunity. One of those areas was that of teachers and teaching. 
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Oile of the provisions, in fact, was cdmpetericy testing for all teachers, 
to make sure that oUr teachers who are working with bur young 
people can read and can write. The bill provided a major salary 
increase, but it also provided for evalUatibh of performance, and it 
provided that once teachers are evaluated of appraised, those who 
have not had proper preparation will be provided with additional 
training. So we have a major opportunity not only in the training area 
in our colleges and universities but also in the retraining of inservice 
teachers, and we have some 170,000 teachers out there today who 
wiH be with us for the next 10 to 20 years. If those teachers are not 
properiy trained to meet the special needs of the culturally diverse, 
limited English profici'^nt, and poor children, then we need to equip 
those teachers properly: 

House Bill 72 also provided new opponunities in the area of 
students. We have the opportunity now to bring in young children 
from disiidvantaged backgrounds and from limited English proficient 
backgrounds at age four. This will be a wonderftil opportunity, 
especially for our many children who come from backgrounds where 
English is not the primary language in the home. We also have 
kinderganen programs, fuii-day kindergaaens. We also have an 
opponunity to reduce the student-to-teacher ratio at the primary level 
down to 22:1, so that individual attention can be given to the needs 
of the students. We also have the opponunity to expect more from 
our children. The passing grade of 70, the notification of parents if 
in fact students are not passing, the no-pass-no play rule, the 
provision for no social promotions, and alternatives to social 
promotions — all of these are saying that we are going to expect more 
from our young people. One of the sad but true truisms is that in 
the past, we very often have not expected enough of our young 
people, I can tell you this, that disadyaritaged children, Hispanic 
children, and limited English proficient children can learn just as well 
as any child can learn, provided tlie proper program^ are provided. 
But we rriust expect the children to learn. We must also provide the 
proper environ nrient and the proper education. We must see that 
proper esteem is there in the children. If they are looked upon as 
.second class citizens, if their language is looked upon as inferior, 
they cannot, in fact, have tha^ self esteem that is so irriportant to 
.success in the world today. 

Perhaps one of the most impdrtant prcwi.sibhs and opportunities 
that we have in House Bill 72 is the opportunity of equity. We have 
had in the statutes for some time a provision that says that each 
student enrolled in the public school system shall have access to 
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programs and services that are appropriate to his or her educational 
needs and that ^e sabstantially^ equal to those available to any similar 
student. >X^e have had the policy smtement on equity for a long time. 
>Ve have not had the financial distribution system to make that occur. 
For the first time, we have that now We have made a significant 
improvement. Poor school districts now are receiving substantial 
increases in funding, and i can teii you that over the next several 
years. It is going to take a lot more ftinding. I am afraid that the 
taxpayers in this state are not prepared to See that yet — tne reality 
of just how much it is going to cost, and i can assure you that on 
the state level, the legislature is not properiy prepared at this time 
to realize' the tiemendous needs that we have for financial resources 
to meet the needs of the children. 

The State Board of Education, the Texas Education Agency, and i, 
as Commissioner, are focusing on our failures of the past. But rather 
than dwelling on those past failures, we are looking at the problems 
that we have in the present, and what we want to do is to make sure 
that we ensure student success in the future. It is not enough just 
to spend more money, If we spend more money on programs that 
have failed and we buy things that are not going to make a 
difference, then we are not going to change the potential for 
children. 

We must begin by listening to the Hispanic community, and that 
is why I am so delighted to be here today and to have this 
opportunity to meet with leaders from all over the_ state. As we look 
at what can be done to improve the excellence of the education of 
the Hispanic children, we rriust listen and we must understand that 
this ha.s to be a joint and a coordinated effort. It must be an effort 
of the school, the cdrnmunity, and the parents. I believe that we can 
make a differencie. I believe that we have a wonderful oppioitimity 
before us that will not come this way again. During the next few 
years, with the new State Board of Eduatibn and with the reforrris of 
Hourre Bill 72, a difference can be made—but only if everybody 
develops a sense of urgency and if everybody is committed 
individually and collectively to making that difference. Thank you for 
letting me be with you today. 



MODERATOR'S REMARKS 

Thank you very much. Commissioner. After hearing the 
Commissioner's remarks about budget, I must tell you that there are 
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no State funds supporting this symposium, and we are very del ighted 
to have a couple of the private supponers of the symposium here 
today. The major supponer of the symposium Js the Meadows 
Foundation of Dallas, and representing the Meadows Foundation is 
D Pascal. 



Tlie Meadows Foundation, a private philahthropical drganization, is 
involved in this effoa because we are av^are that there is very 
credible research showing that Hispanic students enter high school 
with the same ambitions for academic excellence and career as any 
other group and that their parents are eqUaljy cdncernisd about their 
education, and yet a hUge proportion of this asset is being wasted, 
as was mentioned earlier. It isn't that the involvement of dUr Hispanic 
pbpLi|atioh will affect bUr state; the trUth is that because of the 
population shift, the future df the arts, df science, df government 
depends dri us— oh Hispanics. The health of the economy, the future 
of educatidn, and flitUre political involvement all depend on us. 

I carindt leave this pddium withdUt qUdting one very esteemed 
Hispanic, my abuetita, Dona Jdsefina, who conversed in Spanish most 
of her life but whd had dicbos in four different languages, one for 
each and every dccasidn. I am reminded of one today _that happens 
to be in English. She used this one when our family would gather 
to try td cdrrect sdmething that might have gone wrong. She would 
say, "Remember, we are here today to fix an error, not to fix the 
blame." I know that you are here to make something happen^^ are 
very, very privileged to be a pan of it, a small part of it, of bringing 
the best minds in the state togettier, and we appreciate. Dr. €avazos, 
ydur leadership and the opportunity: 



Thank you very much D. We do appreciate the support of the 
Meadows Foundation. We also have Mr. Mike Hij^ins, a^ Lubbock 
businessman, who is also a supponer of this. [Applause.] Thank you 



GREETINGS FROM THE MEADOWS FOUNDATION 



D Matteson Pascal 
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very much, Mr. Higgins. There are other supporters of the symposium 
as well, who are riot present today. 

Now for the niairi ev .t. Before the other main speakers j^ve, I 
am just going to iritroouce them briefly. We wiii keep President 
Cav^os up here, anj the others may leave if they wouid like to get 
to a better position. We have Superintendent Raul Besteiro, who is 
the Superintendent of the Brownsville Independent School District 
and will be one of the speakers, and Ms. Norma eantd who is also 
a major speaker. We will give them a better introduction at the 
approp'iate time. 
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MODERATOR'S INTRODUCTION OF PRESIDENT CAVAZOS 

bur keynote speaker is weil known to all of yoa, i believe. Dr. 
tauro Cav^os is President and Chief Execative Officer of both Texas 
Tech University and the Texas Tech University Health Sciences Center. 
Whiie he is widely known on an international as well as a national 
ievel as an educator, his background includes a rich heritage of rural 
life in America: He grew up on the vast King Ranch in South Texas 
where his feiher was foreman for 43 years. It there that he 
learned the skills of a cowboy that also helped him be a good 
university president, anH it was in his home that he learned from his 
parents the value of education. He earned his bachelor's degree in 
zoology at Texas Tech University in 1949, and he is the finst alurrinus 
to serve Tech as president. His master's degree in physiology was 
earned at Texas Tech University in 1951, and Iowa State Uni\'ersity 
awarded him a doctoral degree in physiology in 1954. He has been 
recognized as a distinguished alumnus by both Texas Tech arid Iowa 



In 1983, he received the Hispanic.Educator of the %ar Award frorri 
the Texas Chapter of the League of United Latin Arrierican Citizens. 
President Ronald Reagan presented, him with an award for 
buistaridin^ leadership in the field of education in 1984. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service M_edal by the Uniformed Services 
University for the Health §:ierices in 1985_, 

Dr. Cavazbs came to Texas Tech as President in April 1980 from 
Tufts University in Boston, where he was Dean of the School of 
Medicine for five ^ears. He served as Chairman of the Texas 
Gbverribr's Higher Education Mariagerrient Effectiveness Council, the 
Goverribr's Hsk Force oh Uhdbcurrierited Workers, the Accreditation 
Study Cbrrimittee of the Assckriatibri of Texas Colleges and 
Universities, and the Vital Issues Project for Higher Education in 
Texas, arid has served as a member of the Governor's Task Force on 
Higher Education. He is author or coauthor of approximately 75 
pijblications in the areas of physiology of reproduction, fine structure 
of cells and tissue, and medical education. Dr. Cav^os holds many 
other offices and appointments to boards and committees. >X^e are 
pleased and honored to have him as our keynote speaker, and his 
topic is "For Whom the School Bell Tolls." 
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FOR WHOM THE SCHOOL BELL TOLLS 
Lauro F. Cauazos 



Thank you very much. What a privilege it is to be here with you 
on this occasion: 

I aiso want to extend a welcome: \ want to welcome you most of 
ail because you care The very feet that you are here this morning 
teiis me that you care, and canng is where we have to start in trying 
to direct our efforts toward reauy trying to solve what I consider one 
of the most serious probiems facing our nation today. 

Because you came to this meeting, I have very high expectat ons 
and high hopes that we will have a successftil meeting. It is high time 
that we make something really good happen in education in thio 
state. We are in trouble, and we need a lot of help, and we need 
a lot of guidance. All of that is right here. The skills we need ai'e 
present here. 

This symposium is not really to benefit just Hispanics; it is to 
benefit all of our society, because if any of our children fail, all of 
us are impoverished. Whether it's a minority or majority child doesn't 
make a particle of difference. 

It is cbmmph for educators to ^et together. 1 so enjoyed watching 
you interact last night — friends from throughout the state of lexas 
who hadn't seen each other for a year, interacting about ideas arid 
problems. And sure enough, j heard mentioned just_ about all of the 
problems superinteriderits talk about .constantly. I found out about 
school principals and school boards. They came together^ arid that's 
common. But what makes this symposiurri unique is that for the first 
time we have educators arid civic leaders sittmg together to addresj 
the vital issues that concern ijs iri higher education. That makes it 
different, and I agree, therefore, that we rnay be staggered sometimes 
by the dilemrha of riiiriority education. We ask how we are^oirig to 
solve the dilernma in Texas. We are going to solve it in Texas by 
taking bur problems cbrrimijriity by corn m unity, school by school, 
arid we need the help of the professional educators, arid they, iri turn, 
need the help of a supportive and inforrried public. V/e'il get to the 
specific problems arid the kinds of support we need during this 
symposium. 

Now you may think I'm diverging from the topic, but I'm not when 
i say I really appreciate architeaure- If you lc>ok at our beautiful Tech 
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caitlpus, it is obvious that the people- in West Texas stuned out with 
a real appreciation of architecture. Yet for every school building in 
the country, I'd like to add one architectunii feature: I'd like to install 
a loud, ringing school beJl up in a steeple. That bell should ring 
every weekday morning, so that perhaps all who heard it would 
understand and be reminded of the profound importance of public 
education in America. Now we use electric buzzers, digital alarms, 
and other kinds of things, but somehow they just don't quite do as 
well. We have lost the symbol, an important symbol that said to the 
children, "Something irrippnant is about to happen to you. You are 
about to entei the school." It was that kind of public announcement 
that was a reminder for everybody. 

itjw^ the church bells tolling at certain times, the school bells 
toHing at a certain time, the fire bells or whatever it was; they 
?"D9°"^^^^^^ our community that something important was about to 
happen: Why not reinstall, in some way— in a symbolic way, 
though—that school bell. 

^ J^^^l^ ^°^J^^_ ^^^^ of y'^u are going to run out and get new 
schooi bells, but nevenheless, think about it. There is some re-tson 
to regret the Joss of that symbol. Americans, nationwide, have a huge 
problem, and we need to be regularly reminded about it. Most of you 
here know that 35 percent of the students who enter high school 
drop out before they graduate. That is probably an underestimate. 

There are dropout problemi^ within every ethnic group^ and what 
we accomplish today, ^ hope, will help all students. But the massive 
attrition problem is nriost serious within our increasing Hispanic 
population. For tliese people, the dropout rate, as you are aware, is 
45 percent. 

Now demographers estimate that in 1985, the Hispanic population 
of the United States was about 19.5 million. Hispahics are the 
youngest population with a median age of 22, nine years younger 
than that of the whites other than Hispanics and three years younger 
than the black median. Population _growth rates are also quite 
different, v^ith the Hispanic rate of growth at six percent, that for the 
blacks at two percent, and that for the whites other than Hispanics 
at about 0,6 percent per year. Not only is the binh rate higher for 
Hispanics but then, of course, there is that profound flood of 
immigration that contributes to the increase. 

We cdh understand some of the consternation in our border cities 
when we understand that the le^l immigration quota for Mexico is 
20,000 per year. Conservative estimates, however, indicate that we are 
receiving at least half a million people each year from Mexico alone. 
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Now people say that's a border j>robIem. it's not a border problem 
only. It's a problem not only for the border states but also a problem 
for Chicago, >X^f^hington, Detroit, Los Angeles — wherever the issues 
are there. Then add to those half a million the thousands who are 
coming from Central America, South America, and the Caribbean. This 
tidal wave of newcomers is changing the entire fabric of society and 
changing it very, very fast. At the same time, we seem incapable of 
building into bur essential public school systems enough flexibility 
to handle the change without lowering school standards and our own 
expectations. We seem to think that all parents have to do is bring 
in children to the kindergarten, and '3 years later they are going to 
come out with a diploma in hand, and that's Ir. Well, the system 
never did work that way and it never will. Public schools weren't 
established as isolated dumping grounds for children. They were 
established there for the benefit of the children and the benefit of 
our public. For more than two centuries, they have served u.s 
magnificently well. 

Now, however, they are confronted with truly an overwhelmihg 
problerh, and a lot of people dp not appreciate the size of the 
problerh. We have^ among Hispariics, great hijmbers farriilies that 
are impoverished ecbhorriically, socially, and worst of all, 
idealistically. Ail of therh want a piece of what we call the American 
dream. But ijhlike so rhahy of the earlier irrirriigrants, too many of 
these undervalue edijcatioh as a route to achieving their drearhs. 

The sijccess of the soliJtibhs we are seeking today rests with our 
ability to establish or re-establish within all of our society a clear 
uriderstariding of the value of education for all children, arid the 
solution begins with caring. 

Now we have heai'd all kinds of horror stories of teachers who 
eilcdLifage difficult studients to drop biJt, and I am convinced that it 
probably happens. Yet I can't place the blame dri the teachers who 
despair when faced with overcrowded classrooms, with students who 
don't care because their parents don't care, arid with a lack of 
resources — both finaricial and professional — to help them deal with 
this disinterest and disruption and scholastic disaster. I have to ask 
myself, because I am teacher, what I would do if I were in an 
overcrowded classroom, in a border city, doing all of the teaching 
and all -^f the counseling for those students in a community that truly 
expects miracles: What would I do? I think I would fail miserably: 

Our public school teachere and administrators cannot and should 
not accept sole responsibility for the education of our people. The 
responsibility lies within each of us, because the benefit will accrue 
to every one of us: 
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Our demcxrracy has endu'-ed for more than 200 years because we 
have heeded the advice of the nation's founding fathers—that survival 
rests with an educated electorate. Without informed voters, we would 
most certainly io5e the iibeity that we cherish. 

_y^^.^^^^^ ^ove to quote Thdmaus Jefferson frequently in terms of 
his defense of the freedom of the press. One of the favorite 
quotations is as follows: "Were it left to me to decide whether we 
^^^^ ^ SP^^^^^^^^ without newspapers or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hestitate for a noment to choose 
the latter." 

What the media usually fail to add is what Jefferson said after that: 

L^i^^^J^ "^^^".^^^^ ^'''^0^ should receive those papers and 
be capable of reading them." 

Now Jefferson's remarks were not idle rerriarks. He devoted most 
of his jater life aftei the presidency to prbrhpting higher education. 
As you !<no\^ _ he helped establish the University of Virginia, 
contributing greatly to the educational thrust of bur hew nation. He 
Icnew, as we loiow, the taith—that an educated society is the only 
thing that stands, a very thin, fragile li between ourselves and 
tyranny. Jefferson had a basic belief that the success of derribcracy 
rests with an educated electorate, with pebple who can read arid 
comprehend, listen and analyze what they hear, pebple who can 
reason and apply logic in solving their problems. 

We have to ask, NVhat kind of leaders will uninformed people elect? 
Who will the lllitenite follow? l[ is important that all America 
understand and know how important education is to bur way of life. 
Liberty may be our heritage, but it otnnot be passed frbm gisneratibri 
to generation. Each generation, oars and the generations that fbllbw 
bui-s, must win k anev^. Each generation must make its own struggle 
to preserve ? free society. 

For our liberties to survive, we mast have people who can reason, 
evaluate, arid apply logic that brings about peaceftjl solutions to 
social prbblerns. Yet what do we have today? 

Ediicators clairii that one-third of the American adult populatibn is 
functionally illiterate, lacking in the basic skills of reading, writing, 
and cbmprehensiori. We hear that nearly 4Q percent of our 17-year- 
blds can't draw iriferences from written material; only one-fifth, just 
20 percerit, can write a persuasive essay; and only one third can solve 
a mathematical problem that requires several steps. 

In Texas, one recent study reported that 21 percent are illiterate 
and another 30 percent have severe difficulty in ftinctioning jn 
societ)', cbping \\ith everyday tasks. Is it not reasonable to assume 
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that among thbse wild are intellectually handicapped are many 
Hispanics? Now we are not talking about low IQ's. We are talking 
about the Uildereducated. Many of them are as bright as you or I or 
brighter. . . . i 

Statistics lead Us to question what sort of society we shalj have just 
IS years from now, by the year 2000. The minorities in our public 
school today will be the majority then. That is going to be kind of 
interesting to call them majorities, I guess, at that time. But anyway, 
the 22 percent of the Tfexas population that is Hispanic— and is 
growing at a six percent rate — will already have made a considerable 
impact on our elections: Who will our ejected leaders be in the year 
2050? In the year 3000? Or will we have ejections throughout the 
twenty-first century? To find the answers, all we have to do is apply 
a little bit of logic. _ _i _ _ _ ^ 

Jefferson v^ras right when he said that any nation expecting to be 
ignorant and free expects what never was and never will be. For all 
of us who chciish our American freedoms, the educational imperative 
is clear, so clear; v^at we have to do is to discover strategies that 
can lead us to the goal of a well-informed society. 

We must seek financial, cultural, social, and educational strategies, 
and it would be ineffective to address each of those problems 
separately because they are intertwined; they all fit into a single 
package, an all-out attack on ignorance. 

When we consider finances, there never seems to be enough 
money, and so we must aliocate carefully the resources that we have. 
When we address cultural barriers, weVe forced to address hot only 
our own ignorance of the lives of Hispanics but also their Ignorance 
of what we see as the Amenain >^^y of doing things. As Tye_lobk at 
social barriers to our success, we must think in terms of financial 
equity, of course, but also in terms of opportunity. We must open 
doors, not slam them shut. As we develop educational strategies, v^e 
must keep in mind the changing workplace. 

We dare not warehouse children. We dare not p>lace therri in 
educational tracks leading nowhere. We rriust keep in mind that the 
intellectual defense of our nation certainly is as important as, perhaps 
even more important than, our military defense. And if our strategies 
are to work effectively, we must bring Hispanics into the 
implementation process. 

Those of us who spend our professional lives in education know 
that it is impossible to teach a student who isn't ready to learn. We 
know that. Forgetting this axiom, it seems to me, is one of the major 
flaws in our approach to public school service to minorities. Many of 
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them are not ready to learn, often because their home environment 
fails to nurture their inherent human desire to learn: Consequently, 
they ddn^t learn, they get discouraged, and they drop out of school. 
As we seek to bring Hispanics into the mainstream of our democracy 
and the educational system that supports it, we must address with 
uhderstandihg the complexities they face as weli as those that 
confrbht us. _ 

It is important first to understand the diversity of the Hispanics of 
whom we speak. What we are experiencing today is uniike the great 
waves of Irish and German, and Italian immigration that happened 
into America. Hispanics are a diverse people. They come from many 
regions, from many cultures, and for many reasons. It is estimated 
that only slightly rnore than one half of those penetrating our 
sdUtherrl border are from Mexico. Others, of course, are coming from 
the Caribbean, Central America, and South America— and that tide 
will not be stemrhed. You could have the Immigration Service 
personnel holding hands all the way up and down the border, and 
they'd still get across. I guarantee you that. They'll get in here some 
way, because they recognize that the way out of their miseries, and 
their problems, and social oppression, and the other issues that are 
before them, can be addressed and straightened out in the United 
States. 

Now most European immigrants bfjhe nineteenth century were 
determined to educate the oldest son. That was the first step tow^d 
^j^^l^^"^^" dream. Hispanics see things a little bit differently. Great 
numbers of the new immigrants today are totally unacquainted with 
the real purpose of education. Many are frorri bonded cultures, 
European and Native American. They have roots both in the Third 
World and in the great European Renaissance of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Their roots are intertwined with those of the 
most daring of early explorers and with those of conquered m^asses. 
^5L^P"^^ S^?^^"jy courag and hope, but their lifetime 

experience often has been the kind that shrinks vision and breeds 
^^P5l^^^"^^^i^9^^^^ it appears to me, is the bolstering of their 

courage and encouragement of their hope. 

Yet as we seek to do that, we have to remerhber that the 
newcomers who want that Yankee wealth and opportunity also view 
the Yankees with suspicion. They hear their culture is so different; 
their language is so different; and they will not adapt, on demand, 
to our traditional approaches ^o public education because our 
tradition is to them a radical departure from their tradition. 
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Their most immediate fear is economic--bbrri of a need for dollars 
to feed, to clotiie, and to house themselves. To theni, ediicati()ii is 
secondary to survival. Witliin tlieir cultures, they see education as a 
iong-range risk, dollars as a short-range imperative. F()r their fliture 
and ours, an economic solution is important, hut vital also is the 
cultural adjustment acquired through an educational system that they 
don't understand: 

In addition to those _broad areas we need to understand, there are 
also kxrai problems each community must assess for itself. For 
instance, the hurrio conditions can inliibit learning. Tiiink, for 
instance, of the raucous inner-city community that teaches children to 
blot out the sounds and noises that they hear in the barrio. Think 
of children coming from these crowded, smothering, barrio homes. 
Tliey may have difficuity learning and listening to a second language 
just because they have first learned not to listen; As children, they've 
been taught to blot out all irrelevant noises; These children must first 
be taught to listen, then to learn the sounds of new language. 

It is difficult for that child to learn to listen and to interact; It is 
just as difficult for them as for an isolated rural child who has to learn 
to interact socially for the first time. 

Wlien we deal with such specific special problems within rich 
community and each school, it is easy to see why a grass-roots 
approach is essential — perhaps more likely to succeed — than our 
programs that are mandated at the state and federal level. And we are 
not dealing with just one problem. Although we work to educate 
Hispanics throughout our nation, the big problem is only the sum of 
problems specific to individual communities and schools. 

Wliere we discover common problems, solutions can be shared. 
Where we discover _pr()blerris that are uncommon, there Is an 
overriding need for flexibility that allows educators the initiative to 
develop creative, innovative solutions outside of the traditional 
patterns. We must let them do it. With Hispanics as with blacks or 
with Native Arriericahs, such flexibility is particularly important 
because of the strong cultural patterns that can be changed only over 
time or that should not be changed at all. 

Tiiere are many things that must be presented within those 
traditions. For example, the family unit usually is the strongest tie that 
the Hispanic children have. Tliey tend to look within the family for 
thosis role models. 

Let's tijrn for a moment to those 55 percerc of the Hispanic 
students who do stay in school and who do earn an education— get 
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a high school diploma. We can agree that role models are important 
for them. You find parents and families that do support education. 
_ In rriy bwri case, I grew up in a rather isolated part of the world: 
It's a beautiful world. My father— I remember his admonition— and 
I bet that a number of you have heard this: "Son, educate yourself 
It's the one thing that no brie can ever take from you." You've all 
heard that. Arid because I had loving parents, I followed their 
direction arid their advice. Perhaps I wasn't al^?vays the best student, 
but I tried. Arid certainly there_ are Hispanic families who value 
education, who sacrifice greatly for their children to attend school, 
arid who place the highest hopes for the future on the schools that 
ybu people but there are bperatirig today, 

Yet tbb bfteri we bverlbok the strerigth of the fariiily tie. Too often 
Hispanic parents are shunted outside of the edijcatibnal loop. If they 
don't speak English, their school probleriis are compounded. Can you 
imagine how many parent-teacher brganizatibris riiake Hispanic 
parents feel kind bf ijriwelcbriie because they really can't 
communicate with them? Hbw many schools have parerit prbgrariis 
that allow Hispanics to gather in sriiall groups to discuss common 
problems with bne another— and with teachers and admiriistrators? 
Whose parents do the teachers know the best? The parents of 
students with minor problems? Or jDarerits of the ones with really 
major problems, the serious problems? 

If the family is central to the Hispanic cijlture, db we take this 
fector into consideration in choosing strategies to reduce that dropout 
rate? Of one thing we can be sure: we shall not readily charige that 
Hispanic cultural pattern. Understanding that as a given facibr, the 
commonsense strategy for educators is to make the cultural pattern 
work to the advantage of the school. 

If ^he given factor in a family situation is economic crisis, the 
comnionsense solution may well be a work-study program for 
students, where jndustry provides students jobs as long as students 
are in schooh if they drop out, they lose their jobs. 

if the given fector is that Hispanics lack understanding of the 
educational system^ then common sense dictates that counselors be 
trained and encouraged to explain the system in terms the Hispanic 
family can understand: You've got to have exquisite counselors— 
excellent counseling and direction: Until parents understand, children 
can't. 

Time and again, Hispanic students tell researchers that the single 
most important factor in their education is a caring adult: Their 
education is keyed to finding peopie who care about them: If that's 
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the given factor, each of us carries the responsibihty for caring. That's 
why I greeted you, "Tliank you for your caring attitude." And it is not 
enough to accept Hispanic students in the Head Start progranr.s or 
kindergarten: It is not enough to give Hispanic students an 
elementary school education or to short-change them by channeling 
the hard to teach into dead-end tracks. 

Educators on every level must care for every child at every level. 
But we mast do even more. We must educate all of society to the 
importance of solving educational problems. While only 27 percent 
of our population has children in school, the quality of life for the 
other 73 percent is certainly greatly affected, by shoddy education. 
Educators and civic leaders would do well to form partnerships to get 
this message across to all the nation, and we could start right here 
in Texas. 

The education of our children is probably the best insurance 
scxriety can provide us with for its future welfare— econorriically arid 
socially. Education is everybody's business. School teachers arid 
administrators don't need meddling in the business that they do best. 
But they most assuredly need support for their efforts. Together we 
can work out and find the ways to garner suppiort from piarents and 
from the public at large. 

Parents, particularly Hispanic parents, need to he educated to the 
role of the school in providing for iHe fliture welfare of their 
children. The public must be made increasirigly aware that the joss 
of a mind to the benefit of society is irideed a terriblis, terrible loss. 
Sentencing just one child to a lifetirrie of igridrarice diitliriishes us all. 

I'm frequently rerriirided of the eridUririg words of John Donne in 
an essay that he wrote over 400 years ago about a tolling funeral bell. 
Although he wrote of death, he also wrote about our 
interdependence iri Ufe. I'rri sure that every one of you remembers 
his words: "No man is ari island eritire of itself. Every man is a piece 
of the cqritirierit, a part of the rriain. If a clod be washed away by 
the sea, Europe is the less; as well as if a promontory were, as well 
as if the manor of thy ft-ierids or of thine own were. Any man's death 
dirriiriishes riie, because I arri involved in mankind. And tFierefore 
never serid to know for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee." . 

Now what is trUe of the funeral bell is also true of the school belj: 
It rings for all of us. The -quality of our public schoob can be 
rrieasured precisely by the degree to which we care whether or not 
bur childreri are properly educated. The quality of our democracy and 
the exterit of bur freedom can be measured precisely by the degree 
tb which we cafe whether or not all of our children are educated to 
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fijhctidn well in society. As the loss of any person diminishes my jife, 
the success of any man or woman enriches my life. And that success 
adds a richness to the fabric and heritage of our nation and te- ail 
people. And just so, the loss of any mind to our society diminishes 
me and it diminishes ybiJ. Likewise^ the intellectual growth of any 
mind enriches me arid yoij arid the free society in which we live. A5 
we have all been irivdived in niarikind, we are all involved in the 
education of our childreri. We have rib need to ask for whom the 
school bell tolls; it tolls for each of Us, for me and for you. This 
symposium should help us discover strategies that can move forward 
the education of Hispariics iri Texas. What we are all searching for 
are practical strategies that are both cost-efFective and useful in 
toward the goals arid objectives we must achieve in 
our time: As you refine your plaririirig, you will help us to devise 
systenns that measure successes and help Us blot out failures. As with 
aii great ideas though, there will be failures ori the first tiy. As B. E 
Skinner pointed out *'A failure is riot always a mistake. It may: simply 
be the best one tiiat we can do under the circUrristarices. The real 
mistake is to stop trying." 

>Xliat we at Tex^^ most of all today is that you will find 

the symposium a beginning place for reaching effective sbluUons. 
What we ciiscover here and in the months rhat follow should be of 
great value to our fastest-growing minority populatiori. But it shoUld 
also benefit children— ali ciiildren everywhere. Everi rnore, to the 
degree our strategies succeed, all of the Americari society will be 
enriched. We must not stop trying: Thank you. 



MODERATOR'S REMARKS 

Thank you very much Dr. Cavazos for those inspiring and insightftil 
words. YoU have just set the tone for our afternoon session. 
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MODERATOR'S INTRODUCTION OF NORMA CANTU 

One next major speaker is Norma Cantu. Nbrrria is a 1971 graduate 
of Brbwrisyille High School. She received a BA degree from Pan 
Arher[can UriiversityLih_ 1973 and her J.D. degree from the Harvard 
Law School in 1977. She has several distinctions. First of all, she 
graduated frbnl high school at the age of 16 in the top five percent 
of her class. She completed undergraduate study samma cam taude 
in two and one-half years with double majors in English and 
gbvernrrieht arid a minor in education. Then she enrolled in the 
Harvard Law School at the ripe did age of 19. 

She is curteritly director of the Western Region Education Program 
of the Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
Incdipdrated, (MALDEF), of Siin Francisco. From July 1979 to 
September 1983, she worked as a staff attorney in the San Antonio 
regional dftice of MALDEF She also worked for one year in the Texas 
Attorney General's office in the Consumer Protectjon Division^Norma 
has also taught eighth grade English in a predominantly minority 
school in eastside San Antonio, and she taught ninth grade English 
at the same high school from which_ she gpdaated in Brownsville. 
She has spoken often on bilingual education and issues concerning 
Hispanic education. Norma Cantu is well qualified^ to speak to us on 
the topic **Hispanics Creating Excellence:" U my pleasure to present 
to you Norma Cantu. 
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After people hear about my prodigioas achievements at so early an 
age, they frequently ask, "But what have you done recently?" I'll tell 
you what we have done recently, i am very honored and very proud 
to address this group today. I have to admit that i was a little 
concerned. I'm very pleased that it is a friendly crowd. I have had 
the experience of addressing what I don't consider to be a friendly 
crowd, including the Texas Association of Chiefs of Police. 1 
addressed them twice. The first time, I berated them because the 
chiefc- of police allowed so much abuse of their Hispanic prisoners. 
They loved it. The more I berated them, the more they enjoyed it. 
They asked me back! The second time I beraifd them about the fact 
that they did not respond to domestic violence calls by women. They 
loved it. They asked me back! Tlie third time I did not go. I told 
them, "This is sick! There is something wrong with you chiefs of 
police. You like for rne to come in here and _tell you what you are 
doing wrong, and then you don't change." If they had changed, I 
would have come back, but they were still doing the same things. 

Another crowd that I addressed was in Austin- I met wiih the 
Brown Berets. I rh mediately afterward, they had had a very physical, 
ver/ violent encounter with the Austin police, and the Brown Berets 
showed rrie their scars. One of the women, about my height and 
weight, had a hew hair style, because whereas she had previously 
parted it in the rhiddle, she how had so rnahy scars that she had to 
part it on the sjde. The presideht of the Brown Berets showed me 
his scars from his broken ribs, and another phe showed iiie evidence 
of the beatiri^s he had about his heck and shoulders. We sat ih a cafe 
in eastside Aijstin, and I cari tell you, I was quite depressed. I felt 
for rny people. We sat there in silence after they had described what 
they had gone through— how the KiJ Klux KJah had rharched through 
dbwntdwri Austin and how the police had chosen to beat oh the 
Hispariic protestors, and ih this silehce, I coijld hot thihk what topiic 
of cohvefsatidh to bring Up hext. I thought. How are we going to 
prioritize what we are going to do with this cdrnmuhity? 

Then the silence was broken and one of the hi^anos ihterfupted 
and said, "Orale, Norma. We have another problem we want to talk 
about." (And I was thankful because the community itself was 
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saggesting what their priority wcjid be.) "Orale, Norma. What are we 
going to do about the Pizza Hut? They don't want to deliver pizza 
to the_e^t side of Austin." [laughter.] We did hot decide to sue. 
They might have awaided pizms as part of the judgment, so we didn't 
sue. 

eonferences such je we have today are important because they dp 
help us prioritjze. TTiey do help us discern those issues that we think 
are the most pressing, the most importani, and those that really are 
today's issues and mast be _dealt with immediately. Conferences like 
the one today are important because you have resource people 
before you who can give you feedback on yoUr own local 
experiences. As part of the information I want to present today, I 
want to give you a very quick update on some recent court cases, 
so tliat you can go back to your local communities and report that 
you have received something educational, and then you'll get your 
vouchers reimbursed. Then i also \\^nt to highlight some areas in 
which MALDEF is moving, and conclude, I hope, within the time 
allotted. 

SPECIAL EDUe^tiON CASES 

First, some important cases that we have noted and we have been 
involved in in the past one or two years._Orie yeiy recent Supreme 
Court case that [ust came out in the U.S. Law W^c^^>& involved special 
^^""^^^i"^"* J^^^ ^hat case important, because it expands the 

special education students. In that 
decision, the Ur^ited States Supreme Court found that even though 
special education students had reached age 18, and even though a 
state did not provide public school educatib^^ beyond age 18, since 
those studenS had no^ yet received all of the courses required for 
graduation, the state was required to extend their educatiori^to 
provide them an opportunity to receive a high school diploma. That 
recent decision reinforces our belief (and this is the lawyers' 
community I'm referrirj to) that the Supre^ CbUrt still sees 
education as an important issue and still will continue to afford 
opportunities for students: 

A similar decision along this sarne line was the Undocumented 
School Children Decision. Again, the issue was whether students 
would have an opportunity to Jeam: Rather than doom an entire class 
of students to -a. future of illiteracy, again, the United States Supreme 
Court ruled that undocumented students had the right to a free 
public education. 
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THE EQUAL EDtiCAtiON OPPORtUNITY ACT 

At lower levels of education, we have had nurrieroas victories in 
federal courts, using what is called the Equal Edjjcatibri Opportunity 
Act of 1974, or EEOA. It was a law passed in 1974, which placed bri 
institutions of education the responsibiiity to eliminate barriers facing 
students of limited English prdficiency. The EEOA, this federal law, 
has been used against state after state, district after district, to 
guarantee the rights of language-minority students. 

We have never lost a suit using the Equal Education Opportunity 
Act. The state of Idaho, the state of California, the state of Texas, a 
schooi district_in Denver— all of those have found that they mUst 
meet the education needs of language minority students. Just this 
Tuesday, ;ust this week, MALDEF fijed a statewide case in Illinois 
called, Gomez V, Mnois State Bourd ojf Education, We used the Equal 
Education Opportunity Act in federal court: We are asking the stnte 
of Illinois to identify properly the number of language minority 
students in that state. Because we have learned from experts, 
educators such as yourself, that as many as ten thousand to twe ity 
thousand students have not been counted; and that of those students 
who have been counted, as many as five to ten thousand are 
receiving no program whatsoever— not a bilinguai program, not an 
ESL program. They are basically in a sink-or-swim situation: So the 
lawsui: that we filed Tuesday is the most recent in a string of lawsuits 
that MALDEF has been involved in. 



TITLE VI CASES 

We are also involved in a suit Using Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. Title VI is the part of the Civil Rights Act that applies to 
institutions receiving federal funding. Title VI prohibits discrirhinatiori 
against language minority, national origin students. We have used 
Tjtje Vi to cause the Federal Office of Civil Rights to follow rriore 
speedy _timetables in enforcing laws against local school districts. The 
suit is caiied Adams v. Bennett In Adams v. Bennett, we have caused 
the Office for Civ[l Rights to follow 60 and 90-day timetables. They 
must investi^te complaints within 60 days. They must issUe findings 
within 96 cfciys. Now what is critical about the Adams C2ise is that it 
has been i^n litigation since 1970, and yet we still do not have a 
speedy response from the Office of Civil Rights. When we irtefvened, 
we did so because none of the complaints filed by Hispanics were 
being investigated. Well, they are _being investi^ted now, but we still 
do not have any findings. They will not issue a finding against the 
school district, 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 

In TexaSj the Adarns cdse created the Texas Higher Education Plan. 
Because of the pressure applied through the Adams cdse, the Office 
for Civil Rights began ah investigation against the state of Texas. That 
investigation was never concluded. .Formal Findings were never 
issued, which is the pattern for the Office for Civil Rights. However, 
we did have a positive conclusion that what the Adarns case created 
was a statewide higher education equal-opportunity plan that covers 
all 107 campuses in the state. The plan covers admission, retention, 
graduation writs, adrriission to graduate schools, employment, and 
governance. Sadly, it does riot Ci)ver funding, and for that reason, we 
consider it to be a weak plari, arid MALDEF is still working to try to 
strengthen that plari. 

SCHOOL FINANCE 

In the area of resources, a case has been filed on oehalf of eight 
school uistricts and numerous individuals, a suit otlled Edgeivood v: 
Byhum (and now that we have a new commissioner of education it 
is Edgewood v. Kirby). One of our clients is Superintendent Besteiro 
here. The Edgewood v. ICiri^ suit alleges that too much emphasis is 
placed on the local property tax basis for the funding of public 
education. And yes, it is true that during the last session, major 
reforrn occurred in pumping in necessary resources for public 
schools. But the basic system, which allows property-rich districts to 
raise 10 times as many resources as property-pcwDr districts, those 
inequities still exist, and yes, there is still a need for that suit. 

FoTowing oh a decision called Serraho, in California, which is 
aribther school finance case, MALDEF will be filing a oise in Los 
Arigeles, allegirig intra- district school finance disparity. This is a novel 
idea. Rather thari alleging disparity from brie district to the next, we 
are looking at bne school district, the Los Angeles Unified, and have 
rioted a pattern. There iire 16,000 empty classroom seats in affluent 
white parts bf the city. There is criminal bvercrowding in the mirionty 
East Lbs Arigeles, where so much bvercrbwdirig_ exists that the 
children are beirig taught in hallways arid school cafeterias. So much 
overcrowding exists that the students are goirig through split 
schedules, dual schedules, exterided days. So much overcrbwdirig 
exists that when this district decided tb operi a new school, they werit 
underground. They took a park, dug a hole, put the school in the 
hole, then put the park back up on top^ So the chilc'ren are beirig 
taught underground in Lbs Arigeles. The state will not provide 
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construction monies because of the 16,000 empty classroom seats in 
underutilized, predomihehtly white schools, and the school district 
will not desegregate. 

ELECTIONS 

In tjie area of ejectjons, we have found the need for bringing 
chailenges to at^l^ge ejection schemes against school districts and 
community colleges; Those of you who have been following the 
school district elections in New Mexico will know that less than two 
weeks ago, the state iegislature there took new action. MALDEF 
joined with the Southwest Voter Registration Project and filed more 
than a dozen lawsuits in New Mexico against school districts. In more 
than eight of those lawsuits, we have received injunaions in our fevor 
or final judgments in our fkvor. We have not lost any lawsuits in that 
state. After eight losses against the state, the insurance companies that 
backed the state government and provided the resources to defend 
these cases met with the state leadership and explained to them that 
their defense of at large elections was a loser. More than that^ the 
insurance companies refused to continue to fund lawsuits that were 
clearly going to be decided against school districts. The legislature 
met, and in a quick session did away with at-large eleaion schemes 
for all jurisdictions with 13,000 or more people. This is all school 
districts in the state; they have been mandated to have single-member 
districts. This is for the entire sta.e of New Mexico, and we are veiy 
proud of that action. 

EMPLOYMENT AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

In the area of employment, we are finding ourselves in a situation 
in which we have jost an ally: The Department of Justice of the 
United States used to be our ally in pursuing affirmative aaion plans 
against school district and a^inst municipalities. Ijess than two 
weeks ago, the department of Justice issued a letter to '\1 defendants 
and cases urging them to drop their affirmative action plans. The 
Depanment of Justice cited a case called Stotts. The case covered 
retirement benefits; it did not cover hiring, and yet the Department 
of Justice took a very broad and liberal reading of the Supreme Court 
decision and urged the m^inicipaiities to drop their affirmative p.ction 
plans. I am proud to say that the municipalities said, "No way: We 
have made tremendous progress with our plans, and we do not 
intend to drop those efforts." 
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_ In the area of emplbyrhent, we are also looking very closely ai 
litigation against teacher competency tests that do not truly measure 
teacher competency. What they measure is whether you are a native- 
born English speaker and whether you can respond withiii the time 
allocated for the written standardized test. If it were truly a teacher 
cornpetency test, it would measure how a person communicates in 
a classroorn. If it were truly a teacher competency test, it would 
measure whether the students taught actually graduated and can 
actually read and write. But the teacher cornpetency tests that have 
been chosen have not even been taken by the legislators who have 
selected these tesrs, and I do hot know how many would pass if they 
had to take therh. 



CREATING EXCELLENCE 

Having concluded a very brief overview (and I know that I havis 
left out a lot of areas), I am going to move on to some questions. 
My questions are: Who will create excellence? One potential 
candidate, one group of candidates would be dUr iscdndmists, the 
people who set dUr budgets. Will they create excellence? I say nd. 
Not now, not when we are having budgets cut, when we have freezes 
on bilingual education. Just this past mdnth, the President's budget 
came out, and it authorized a freeze on bilingual education monies. 
It also prohibited spending any monies on ESL for adults. So will we 
get our answers from economists? No. Not if ecdnomists see school 
resources as a pie, a pie with limited resources, so if you draw from 
one part of the pie, you must necessarily lose from the other part of 
the pie. Our human resources are not a part of a pie. We have infinite 
hunnan resources: This conference js a testament to that. Our 
economists will not give us an answer if they fear failure. One 
example, someone who did not fear feilure, was a very important 
person who ran for elector and lost, who ran for senator and lost, 
who ran for speaker of the house and lost, and who tried to be a 
successral b»:isinessman and lost: I'm speaking of Abraham Lincoln: 
This is the man who walked through the snow to return two pennies: 
Now \\^at kind of a successful businessman is that? if the conclusion 
to be drawn by economists is that less is more, then i don't think 
we will create excellence by relying solely on their advice. 

Will we create excellence by deferring to the advice of lawyers? i 
say no. While economists cut programs, lawyers cut deals, it is by the 
nature of the training of the legal profession that we are taught to 
compromise. As I sat on an airplane on my way over here, i sat next 
to an attorney who defended personal injury cases, and he told me, 
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"Give me a plaintifTs attorney who will overestimate what he wants; 
Give me someone with a $500,000 case who wants $1 rnillion for it; 
Him I like; I can settle that case for $600,000 and go back to my 
ciient andsay, *See? I saved you $400,000;' Him I like; Bat give me 
a lawyer who comes against me with a $5,000 clajm and asks for 
$6»000. i compromise it for $5,500 and I've only saved my client $560; 
! don't iook like a hero to my client:" 

Now j am a member of that profession, bat I do not believe that 
this is what education needs: When we are talking about the minds 
of children, we do not have room to compromise: We cannot be 
giving up. We must go for the maximum of opportunity that we can 
have for our children. There is no room for compromise. »/e have 
been fortunate that some courts have not compromised. The 
examples I gave of the special education decision, the andocumented 
school children case, our U.S. v. Texas bilingual education decision 
in this state — these are examples where courts have not 
compromised. But those instances are few and fa*- between, and the 
major problem is that if we defer to the judges to take care of our 
schools, we would be in litigation for so many years that we would 
truly live out the maxim of "justice delayed is justice denied." The 
Houston case, for example, has been in litigation, and was Finallv 
concluded after 28 years! The Adams case I mentionfjd, against the 
Office of Civil Rights, has been in litigation for 15 years; Austin, 10; 
Lubbock, 15; Odessa — I mean that's a neophyte; It has been in 
litigation for only four years, that's a baby. NX'c do not have that time. 
We will rriake that time, but we cannot place all of our resources on 
the courLs and expect the courts to turn around quickly and provide 
us with quick solutions. It will not happen. 

Shall we expect the creation of excellence to occur from our 
business cbrrimiJnity? Yes, we will depend upon them, but shall we 
solely count on the business people? Again, no. Rather than cut deals, 
we uhfortiJhately have sbrrie business people who cut out rnavericks. 
Tliey cut out the creative minds, and that hurts us. We have not 
placed enoiJgh erriphasis on people with advanced degrees in this 
coiJritr\^ Oijr bijsiness sector really cries out for a broader base, and 
we need people with advariced liberal arts degrees. I was reading 
about the Sony Cbipbrdtibri in Jfapan, which hired a poet as pan of 
its business group liiecause they felt that the person who wrote poetry 
provided a balance to that team that made for a more cohesive 
wc)rking experience for all employees, and with having a balanced 
business group, the erhplbyees were likely to remain with the 
C()rpibratibn rather than rribve bn to some other company that offered 
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them a better package. I will ask businessmen to contribute, but we 
need businessmen wild donate directly to schools rather than the 
Chamber of Commerce to improve their public irriage. We need to 
go to the substance. I will not turn solely to business people for an 
answer. 



Who decides? WJio contributes? Who creates excellence? I think 
that it is educators. 1 think that it is educators and parents. Educators 
are qualified because only educators appreciate the potential of each 
school child. In California, I heard a speaker who talked about the 
potential of a child to learn words, ii was fascinating. If you open an 
unabridged dictionary and you look at the top word on the right 
hand column and you ask yourself, "Do you know that word?" You 
probably do: if you flip the page, you probably know the next word, 
if you were to do a random sample, you probably would know half 
of those words at the top of the pages: With a dictionary with 325,000 
words, you probabiy laiow 165,000 of those words: 

How did you learn them? Tliis educator toid me that when 
children enter kindergarten, they know some 10,000 words already, 
bo you loiow how many words per minute that would come out to 
in the short lifetime of that chiid? i think that's fentastic! 

One teacher went up to the educator after the meeting and said, 
"Look, I don't believe your statistics, i sit every week with the kids 
and their spelling list, and they can't ieam 20 words a week:" And 
the educm^r said, "Well, they must be learning the words when they 
are not lear the spelling list from you." 

Educators v^ith vision, educators who believe chiidren can learn 
and that children are able to absorb knowledge almost 
involuntarily — almost against their will — educators like that are going 
to create excellence. They are the ones who are going to make it 
possible for us to change conditions in Texas and in other states; 
Educators must be empowered. We must believe that we have the 
power, and I speak as a teacher myself. We must believe that there 
are more of us like LBJ out there who was also a Texas educator. 
There are niore of us out there in this audience, in this state, I%rents 
are qualified to create excellence because they have already taken up 
the reins in some school districts. And whether we w^nt them to or 
riot, parents are becoming more and more involved in the running 
of the schools. In San Francisco,^ parents served on mini-school- 
boards. There are small school .boards that are set up in each 
different community, in each different neighborhood, and parents 
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elect parents to serve on those smali school boards. In Houston, 
parents go up to the school district and check out coniputers to be 
used in the evening when the children are not in school and the 
computers are not being used and are just sitting there. Parents check 
those out and practice with them at home so that they can practice 
tlie homework with their own kids. So parents want to participate. 
What^s holding them back, I really think, is a lack of training. I really 
think that parents need to know how to spend quality time with their 
sons and daughters, they are spending hours and hours of tirne with 
their sons and daughters, but they are sitting in front of the TV set, 
and we can change that. One step at a time, educators and parents 
working together can create excellence in the education of young 
people. 
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MODERAIDR'S II^ODUCTlON OF WP Uh BEST^IRO 
Mr. Besteirp has worked as an educator in ihe Brownsville School 
District for all of his c^eer. He started out In 1958 as a teacher of 
biology and science. He_ then became the science department head 
at Brownsville High School arid continued to teach biology, 
chemistry, and advanced science, He then became Assistant Principai 
at Brownsville High School _arid also continued to teach ad\^nced 
science classes. In 1968, Mr. Besteirp became principal of Brownsville 
High School. Moving on up the ladder, on August 1, 1974, he became 
Deputy Superintendent in Brownsville. On December 1, 1976 he 
^sumed his present ppsitibn of Superintendent of Schools of 
Browisvijie Independent School District. 

Superintendent Besteirp belongs to numerous professional 
organizations including the American Association of School 
Admimstratore, the National Education Association, College Entrance 
Examination Board, and Phi Delta Kapipa, He has served on numerous 
state and nanonal committees and task forces iricjuding Governor 
^X1lite's Transition Team, the Gpvernpr*s Committee for Standards and 
Goals for Tex^^ and Governor >X1iite's 'msk Force on Immigration. He 
is listed in the 1983 edition of the most prominent educators in 
Texas. He has Jfequentiy testified befPre congressional committees 
particularly on issues dealing with irnrnigratiori, aliens, and 
undocumented students: And he is also a lifetime member of the 
National Railroad Train Collectors. His t^^ tpday will be "Economic 
Challenges of Poor School Districts.*' It is my pleasure tp introduce 
to you Mr. Raul Besteiro, Superintendent of the Brownsville 
Independent School District 
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Raut Besteiro, Jr. 



Thank you very much for that great introcluctibh, It is indeed a 
pleasure to be here today to address such a trerriendbus group. It is 
a hard job to follow such a great act. You know, I feel likejhe actor 
who went to New York, and was Idokihg for a part in a Broadway 
production, arid finally found a part. It was in the third act, jUst like 
it is today, arid he had brie lirie. All he had tb do was run but ori 
stage arid say, "Hark! I hear a cariribri." He went back arid had three 
rrioriths tb work bri that brie line, "Hark! I hear a cariribn." (I feel 
this way today.) All of a sudderi, it's time fbr the play, arid he is 
backstage, Ibbkirig at the mirirbr arid practicirig, "Hark! I hear a 
cariribri. Hark! I hear a cariribri." He is working at it really hard when 
all bf a sUdderi, it is the third act, and he's on, and they give him 
his cue, arid he runs but on stage. Just as he runs out, this huge 
cannon goes "BOOM!" Arid he says, "What in the hell was that?" 

Sb as I walked out here right now, and Norma had done such a 
beautiful job, and so had Lauro, I said, "My God! Boom! What the 
hell am I going to do up there?" 

I was thinking that they should have called this the Brownsville 
Affair here in Lubbock, Tfexas. Norma is one of my former students, 
and Dr. Cavazos' family lived half a block from where I was born, 
and that's where his rooK are: So all of us sitting here at this table 
really come from Brownsville. You can imagine how much 
Brownsville has produced 

One of the greatest: feelings about being iast, or cleanup hitter, is 
that it's ftjn to come up and say they not only saved the best but the 
biggest for last: liiis always helps, you Icnow: Everybody sa>^, "There 
is one thing about you, Raul; you carry a lot of weight." And I sure 
do, and i feel it every day when I walk. 

I love the job that I do or I wouldn't be here today. IVe been in 
it for 27 years. As i speak to you today, I'm not only speaking as the 
Superintendent of the Brownsville Independent School District, but I 
am speaking for everybody in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
I have fellow superintendents who are here today, and board 
members, and I hope that they will agree with what I have to tell 
you. 
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Our part of Texas is known as the Magic Valiey, and right now it 
is probably known as the Tragic Valley. The reason for this is that in 
the Valley of Texas, where we have 44 school districts, and most of 
these districts are manned by Hispanic superintendents, we have to 
prove ourselves every day, when we get up, to our own communities. 
It's one of the hardest things in the world. Very few people realize 
that in the state of Texas there are 1,070 districts — give or take a few. 
I don't know how many we've lost today, and out of those 1,070 
districts, there are fewer than 40 superintendents who are of Hispanic 
origih. Most of those superintendents are in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. Arid we don't have it majde down there — don't ever 
kid yourselF^because we face some of the greatest problems of 
educating children in the state, 

I am very fortunate that I have a very large school district, and I 
can boast about being probably riurriber 16 in size in the state, maybe 
15, depending dri how rriariy kids entered school this morning at 
Brownsville. Some of you rriight say, "Well, what do you mean 'this 
morning'?" One of the things that we have along the border is that 
we do not know on a day-to-day basis how many students we are 
going to be receiving that we have to educate. And we cannot turn 
these students down. 

Tbday, we may be getting four new students from Mexico right 
now, walking into our school district, to try to find a way to get a 
new way of life and a new education. Sbrhe of these students may 
never have been in a dassrddni. Some of these students rriay never 
have known what it is to learn just the vdwels in Spanish, arid yet 
we have to take these students, and we have td place them in our 
classrooms with our teachers. Sometimes dUr teachers get frustrated, 
because all yesr long, they face this problem df new students. 

A couple of years ago, the Brownsville Schddl District had the title, 
which we don't reaHy care to have, of being the festest-grdwirig 
district in Tex^^ But when you are getting more than 1,000 students 
from Mexico coming into your district, you have a heck df a prdblern. 
I noticed in the_pro^ram, you know, that we build a classrodm every 
14 days. While we are building the classroom every 14 days, we are 
just trying to keep_up with the_needs and the growth, but right now, 
we are trying to get ahead: What we received from the state of Texas 
this year, from our iegisiators, w^_ a tremendous help. You can 
imagine the Brownsvilie School District, which serves 32,000 students, 
is in a town that has a population of 88,000". This is above the norm 
in the whole country. \ think the norm in the country is that 15 
percent of the population is schooi age, and here, if you take our 
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outer limits and say we have 1GG;000 population; we still have nearly 
33 percent in school: _ 

So the problem in oar community is to try to keep up the 
education of these children and give them the best education 
possible, to find the teachers to come down to Brownsville to teach 
these children; and to make them leaders for the future. Right now, 
the Brownsville School District needs more teachers than Pan 
American University at Brownsville and Pan American University at 
Edinburg, and Texas A&I University at Kingsville can produce. I think 
that their total; and George's here, is 303 teachers will be graduating, 
and we need 32G. 

And what about McAllen, Rio Grande City, Roma, Harlirigeri, 
Raymondville; and every other town in the Valley. We probably need 
a thousand teachers in the Valley today, and we have to go searching. 
My personnel officer is up in the northern part of the_ country in 
Wisconsin; at New Hope College in Michigan, and in Indianapolis 
where they are going to be cutting teachers, trying to recmit teachers 
to come down to the Golden Valley, the Magic Valley, and be able 
to take care of our children. But when we go and recrui^these types 
of teachers, they want to go back home sometime, too. They are not 
home grown. Every time that we get teachers that are hbrrie grown, 
they are going to stay^ and they are going to be the future of dUr 
schools. Whenever we have to go out arid recruit, some will stay, but 
some want to go back as times get better in their states. Fortunately, 
for them, times are getting better up ribrth, arid as schools need more 
teachers, they are goirig to stay up ribrth arid we are going to have 
a shortage of teachers. _ 

One of the thirigs that I worry about cbritiriUbusly is. How do we 
lower our teacher-to-studerit ratio tb the state-mandiited 22 to 1 if we 
have rio teachers available? Sbrriebddy says, "Well, what about 
classrpoms?'\Well, fortijriately, three years ago the city of Brownsville 
saw fit to give the Brbwrisville Independent School Distria a $48 
million bond issue. We went but tb bur citizens, as administrators, 
and we laid it ori the lirie, arid we tbld them what we needed. We 
needed $70 riiillibri. We cbuld riot take care of $70 millioa because 
we had beeri wbrkirig with bur bankers and with everybody, trying 
tb put penriies away sb that we could fund a bond issue that would 
not iricrease our taxes. We passed the $48 million bond issue with 
doriatibris frbni all of my principals of $20 apiece; so tliat we could 
have sortie kind of advertising, and with less than $660; we went out 
arid talked tb everybody and passed the bond issue three to one. We 
passed it bri the basis that wr would build $12 million worth of new 
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cbnstnjctibri eveiy two years, withoat increasing taxes, rieve_r 
dreaming that we were going to have House Bill 72 and Cb<^fer 75, 
7>!C corning our way, but hoping that we could c^tch up. 

iVe always felt, as a superintendent; jhat one of the biggest 
prdblerns we face is that it is Just like ^en/you are at a track meet, 
and you are ruririihg the 440, and everybody else is halfxv^y down' 
the track and we are just getting off the blocic. We intend to catch 
everybody, but we have to find that superhuman strength to be able 
to end the race right in there among the top— first; second, or third. 
Wfell, the $48 million was going to do this. It was going to give 
the extra boost. We would be able to air-condition our schools. Our 
schools ai-e not air-conditioned, except for our high school: This also 
poses a real threat to the learning situation because I think that 
everybody wll agree that children will learn better in a nice, cool, 
and comfoftable envirbnrrieht,_and our teachers can do a better job. 
_ Tlien all of a sudden we find ourselves with legislation lowering 
the pupil-teacher ratio, which I think is one of the greatest things that 
h^ been passed in this state. If nothing else ever comes about, 
smaller classes will enable bur teachers to do a better job. I think 
that we really have to gb forth oh this. 

__The second best part bf the hew reform legislation, I think, is the 
prekinder^en that we needed so badly. In studies of children; I 
find that 80 percent of their braih development is from birth to age 
three. One of the things I fear today is that we do not have the ability 
to train the parents to be able tb train those children so that those 
brains can be developed in a very positive v^y so as to facilitate 
laming. A problem that we face in bur area is that our parents are 
working hard just to make an everyday living. They don't have the 
time to sit down and work on a bhe-tb-bne basis v^th their children 
as the more affluent people do sbmetimeSi so that their children can 
l^rn the /ie*s,_and the colors, and everythihg else. So therefore, we 
are losing the opportunity, the golden dppprtuhity, to work with the 
children and develop their minds at the critical age when their minds 
are ready to tice in eventhing that is thrbwh at them in a way that 
would really be a benefit to them in Lite future. 

Yet we have 2b percent left, and that is where our teachers come 
in, those preldndei^en teachere and those prekindergarten 
classrooms that we are in the process of trying lb build this year (and 
trying to find teat ^ for those classrooms). Theh we can take that 
20 percent, and develop it^ and make those pupils the leaders of the 
fijture. We have to really vvoS on;4hi I think that the lowering of 
class size and the prekinderg^en requirement are two of the greatest 
thihgs that can happen in our edu^tional reform. 
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Third, I believe that we have to look at the overall picture. At one 
time, most of the people in the state looked at the reforms very 
negatively. I think that we all have to make sure we are al\\^ys ready 
for change and can adapt to change. One of the things I fear more 
than anything else (and 1 get into it sometimes) is that as 1 talk to 
fellow superintendents, the first thing that comes out in the 
conversation is how many years it is before one of us can retire. Do 
you know what thr-t means to this state? Every tjme a superintendent 
retires early, you are losing a certain amount of experience that you 
can never gain again. 

Another problem tCKiay is tUat_as all of these reforms were set into 
practice, adrriinistratbrs were left out totally. One of the things that 
hurts the most is that administrator were told^ *You are not going 
to get a raise; we do riot want you to do ariythirig but go to work 
every day." I would like to see this state work pne_ full day withoijt 
any admiriistrator being present in the schools. It would be jijst 
fantastic to see elementary schc>bls, juriibr high schools, high schools, 
and school districts all work, and let all of the adrriinistrators go 
fl^hirig for brie day arid see what wOMld happen. Who do you think 
wbrries about how the buses ^et there iri the rribrriirig, hbw the kids 
are goirig tb behave iri the cafeteria, what happens after school while 
the tutorial prbgrarris are workirig, d: d the custodians cut the grass, 
arid is the brbkeri water faucet being taken aire of? Arid now, who 
has to evaluate the teachers hour after hour? All of this burden is 
being placed on the adrriinistratbrs, and yet adrriinistrators were 
pushed to brie side. I'm not here making a pitch for administrators, 
but I think it's a hand-in-hand situation. The state of Texas has a 
beautiful systerri. You have a board, and the board is elected to set 
policy, and the administrators are appointed by the board to carry out 
this policy. Then the head administrator makes sure that he of she 
finds the fight administfatdfs to cany out the policy, to make that the 
best distfict thefe is. 

Never was the intention of a board to be there to tell 
administrators who to fife, who not to fire; who to make principals, 
and who not to make principals. The intention always that they 
would administer a distfict to the best of the|r abi[ity, and today one 
of the greatest things that is going by the wayside is the ^lent of 
administrators who are not allowed to administer the way that they 
know how and the way that they have been taught: 

When I started, I said that Hispanics had to prove themselves every 
day, harder and harder, and that is true: We prove ourselves to our 
community: We don't have to prove ourselves to the rest of the state, 
bat we prove ourselves to our community: We have to make sore that 
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our studen^ show growth. When 1 took over as superintehdeht, hjne 
yeare ago, we went back and looked at the amburit of money that 
^?A^4^P^_"U"_^'!^^''''^sviIIe with Title 1 funds; it was fantastic. Then 
when we_started_ looking at our test scores, they were going down 
ali the t[me^5o aii the money was going to tv^te. So I had a real 
heart -to-he^ talk vvdth all of my administrators, and I told them that 
the one thing I beiieve in (and I firmiy believe in this) is that a child 
must learn how to read: if a child does not know how to read, you 
can throw away everything else: So in^ Brownsville, nine years ago, we 
went into what we c^Hed_ block reading, and we started having one 
hour during the day when everybody in every school in Brownsville, 
except for the high school, would be into a block reading situation. 
Little by little, we started seeing some results. The scores staned to 
come up. In the last few years, although we are not at any national 
norm or a state norm, our scores have been coming up continuously, 
because we have dedicated ourselves to getting our children into a 
pattern where they are going to learn how to read: 

We have also told our administrators that they have the right to set 
their prescription for their school. €aH it whatever you wish; we call 
it a prescription. I like the analogy of a pharmacy where ever/ one 
of our administrators comes in at the end of the year and says, "This 
is what I feel comfortable with for next year, and this is what I think 
I can accbrriplish." 

At the end of the year, as we look at the scores, and as we look 
at our progress, we either grade them yea or nay, and some of them 
feel really bad if their school has not made progress and they have 
to go back to the drawing boards. The beautiful thing about it is that 
we_ are all human, Wa are not robots.. Every school within my district 
(23 elerriehtary schools) functions differently. I c^not tell one school 
on one side of town that what another school is doing will work in 
their situation over there. I allow them that Flexibility; they have the 
right to rhake sorriethiilg^ work. This is very important, because my 
principals wm^/ have this flexibility in order to be successful. 

Now the other thing that cornes into the picture is that on a ycar- 
tc-year basis, people's lives change. Good teachers become bad 
teachers— riot because they want to;, but because of personal 
problems, because of things that face them. Yoti have to work these 
problems but, not just hit people over the head and throw them by 
the wayside. Our teachers are too valuable to be -thrown by the 
wayside, and we have to make every teacher in this state count, 
because there are not enough of them to go around. I don't want 
to come to Lubbock here and take teachers away from 
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Superintendent Leslie^ arid I don't wapt him to come to Brownsville 
and take rny teachers away. One of the things that we have always 
feared in the Valley is that the giants would come in, ofFering great 
salaries to teachers_to go teach in the big districts. 

Last year, we fixed that. We got $24 million in Brownsville— 
additionaj monies^ For us that was fantastic. But it doesn't cure all the 
ills. Far from it. Out ofjhe $24 rriilliori (arid I just had a bunch of 
the state legislators in Brownsville— because they were tdUring the 
Valley, arid we wanted to be accountable for what we get), $16 
riiillion werit irito salaries; $4 rnilliori will be used this summer for 
free summer school to bring beldw-le\ el students Up to at least some 
kind of level. That's $20 rnilliqn. One rriillidn dollars is earmarked to 
buy computers. That's $21 million. That leaves us $3 million to put 
in gifted arid talented prbgfams, innovative programs, counseling for 
drug abuse, try to bUy buses, try to do the electrical stuff, try to 
rriairitairi all of our schools. ^Vhat about the 300 classrooms that I 
need, at $40,000 per classroom, that comes from this new house bill, 
$12 million more? What about the service that these classrooms 
(custodial service, electrical service, materials) need to mainoiin 
them? None of this is taken into consideration, and I can't go out J mo 
a community like Brownsviile and tell my citizens that J am going 
to raise their taxes 20 cents when they have taken a beating hkejhey 
have taken for the last three years with the devaluation of the peso 
from 27 to 1 to 250 to 1. 

V/e have also experienced _the closing of the biggest plant that we 
had in Brownsville— which Union €arbide, 450 jobs, at better 
than $30,000 per job— gone and stiH dosed. We also face the possible 
closing of Marathon LeToumeau, the second biggest oii rig company 
that we have, which has 400 employees and is planning to close next 
month: The freeze that hit the \^iiey ruined all of the citrus fruit, then 
drought hit the Valley (and that is why they call it the Tragic Valley). 
We have had everything hit us. it is just as if the Lord is saying, "Let's 
see how much you can take." But we are like Timex; we take a 
beating and we keep on ticking, rll tell you that much. 

With ail of this, we stiii have a lot of things to offer. We have the 
most beautiftii beach in the world on South Padre Island and Boca 
Chica. A few steps away Is Matamoros, Mexico, one of the cleanest 
and most beautiftii towns along the border. We have a beautiful 
community. Every day you walk out, you don't have to worry about 
smog or anything. The most beautiftii attitude is that of the people 
in the Rio Grande Valley, and they are also the friendliest. as 
superintendents in the Valley work together, from the largest to the 
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shianest^ and we don*t woriy about who is large arid who is small; 
we worry about what we can do to solve bur problems. This is what 
makes us unique: And we like to work with other parts of the state. 
We go around to all of the parts of the state, because we are firm 
believers that we do not want to reinvent the wheel. If somebody has 
the wheel, we \^t to go copy it. We don't have time for reinvention. 
We've got to bring our children the most irriportant facets of 
education that are available today. 

One of the greatest things I have ever heard about teachers is that 
a good teacher is one who knows the wa>, shows the way, and goes 
the way. This is the teacher that takes students a long way. But the 
teacher who knows the way, but is very selfish about showing the 
way, and never goes the way is not going to help students in the 
ftjture. Today, one of the good things we have going for us is that 
our teachers in our communities in South Texas are willing to go 
above and beyond, tp go the extra mile. I know that we are 
monitoring our after-school tutorial systems. We as administrators are 
asking ourselves, '*Cari our teachers go an extra hour after they have 
put in the effort they have put in all day and try to give that extra 
hour, to those same children who are failures during the da^, to try 
to make them successes in_ one hour after school?" We are 
monitoring this very closely. There is a lot of money involved. For 
the Brownsville School District, 15,000 per day Is allocated for 
tutoring. We have to get pur rrioriey's worth; it is very important: If 
the tutorials are not working, we are going to be the first to make 
noise^ because that money can be used fpr other things. 

Now what about this summer.? One of the greatest things we could 
do this summer is to bring our children up, from below grade level. 
But what do we face in the Valley, my fellow superintendents who 
^^''^ 'I*^*^J^ct is that parents have to go up north to eke 

out a living, and with them go these students-^riot by choice; they 
have to. Tliese are the students who need this extra work. How do 
we meet the needs of these students? Do we gp pri Saturdays during 
the year? We have to Ippk at all of the possibilities. WiW there be 
enough teachers who are willing to work this surrimer? A lot of 
people criticize us as a prpfession, saying, 'You all just work 183 
days, you are not Uke the regular wprking person who has to work 
all year." But the work done in that 183 days takes so much put.of 
teachers that they need some time pfF to recharge and get ready for 
the new year. [Appjause.] One of my wprries is that we need 700 
teachers in Brownsville during the summer. When are these 700 
people we need so badly going to recharge and get ready for 
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September 1? I worry about this because the body can take just so 
much. The rriental capacity can take just so much, and there is no 
way right now to say we will use two shifts of teachers. There are 
not enough teachers to go around. This is someting that we are going 
have to look at. 

'Will this hurt us next year? These people have to give above and 
beyond, all sumrher long, under conditions that are really hard to 
uridergb. AJthpugh we have rriade an effort to air-condition some 
roorhs at all of bur elerriehtaiy schools, we will hot have every room 
air-cbhditibned this year; we have years to go on that. We have 32 
elerrientaiy schools. In the first three years, we have totally air- 
cbnditibried eight; we will be working bn three rribre this surrirrier; 
arid we are tiyirig, as fast as possible, to get the rest air-conditioned. 
It is riot a nlatter of sayirig, "Air-coriditibri therri all today." It is a 
matter of sayirig, *'How do we pay the electrical bill tombrrow?" We 
have to budget for this. 

One of the greatest thirigs about school districts iri the state of 
Texas is the fact that we can't work lik<e the federal gbverrirrierit. We 
have to be in the black; there is rib such thirig as deficit budgetirig. 
So when we budget, we have tb rilake sure that the mbriisy is there. 
When we as administrntor^ sit in school district nieetirigs arid a board 
member says, "Let's give our teachers $200 for Christrrias," arid 
everybody thinks it's great, you know, then all of a sudderi the 
administrators have this feeling that, well it is great, but whisre aris 
we going to get the money? The board president turns and says, 
"You'lj find the money; nothing to it." Somewhere, Sbmething that 
you had budgeted for has got to be cut out— whether it is a bus or 
whatever it may be so that this can be done. But so long as it is for 
the teachers, i think that_ this is something we have to prbmote, 
because if niy job is easy today, and if any administrator's job is easy 
^P^^' ^1 because the teachers are happy: If the teachers are not 
happy, we've got problems: So we have to make a maximum effort 
to make sure that our teachers are happy, so that they can do the 
job we expect for our students: 

Now iet's talk a little bit about the students coming in from 
Mexico. I hav^e been criticized for years about being an alien fighter. 
Actuaily, i am not an alien fighter; i just want the means to be able 
to educate the aliens, i was i^ery fortunate a few years ago to be 
invited by the Danforth Foundation to meet with 15 federal judges 
and eight superintendents ffom the United States and discuss issues 
and problems facing education in the country. Most of you have 
heard of Judge William >X^yne Justice. He was one of the judges 
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there, and it was set Up beautifully, because I was going to have to 
debate Judge Justice oh the illegal alien problem and how it got up 
to the Supreme Court. Richard Cahtu is here, arid he has been brie 
of my greatest fighters along with Toriy Garcia from Rib Graride, arid 
we have been to W^hingtbn for eight years asking for furids to take 
care of the children coming from Mexico. We are getting children 
every day, who are totally illegal, corilirig into bUr district, requiring 
and requesting an education. The Supreme Court ruled against us arid 
said, "You must educate everybody who lives in ybUr district." Lives 
in your district; that is the key. So when we went tb this meeting. 
Federal Judge Joe Gonzales from Florida was there arid some of the 
judges were asldng, "Why did this Supreme Court rule against ybU?" 
Judge Gonzales _explamed that he had read the writings of this 
Supreme ''Sourt,_ and the Supreme Court in a very wise way had said 
that they underetood and realized that the federal government of this 
country^ could no longer ma[ntain_iis borders. Isn't that a shame! We 
are worried about Ethiopia and Nicaragua and all these countries, and 
we can't take care of our own borders. They ruled that every child 
in this country wouid be educated^ so that we would not end up with 
an illiterate society on welfare for the rest of our lives. It was very 
wise. 

But with this in mind, we asked, "Why is it that our citizens and 
our community have to pay the price to educate these children who 
are coming in from a foreign country?" Now^ let's fece it: Brownsville, 
Texas and the Brownsville schools are 95 percent Hispanic. This year 
we had grown in our black population. We went from seven black 
students in the district to eight. I want you to know that we have over 
25 black teachers in our district. Some of them have been with us 
for years.. One of them, Jerry Jackson, one of my coaches, has been 
with us for 18 years. Jerry has never coached a biack child in his life: 
He would not know what to do with one if he got one. 

So tb educate these children, we worked r^lly hard with our iocai 
representatives arid senators. There has been a bipartisan effort from 
Senator Tower and Senator Bentsen. They knew that we had a 
prbblerii, but it has taken eight years for the federal government to 
recbgriize that there was a problem. All we wanted was one dollar, 
because bnce they gave us one dollar, they recognized that there was 
a prbblem. 

This year, the Brbv.Tisville School District, after eight years of going 
Up there— like that little, red ant, we go up there and we bitch, and 
sbrhebbdy says, J'My God, there is that ant _ again." So finally 
sornebbdy said, "Give therii something, and see if they will go away." 
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And they did; they sent a lot of rnbhey through this isclUeatioh agency, 
and the education agency sierit but all^ of the work, arid the 
Brownsville School District received $517,000. It's a drop iri the 
bucket for the 10,000 students we have who are from Mexico. But 
that $517,000 was immediately pUt to work to make 21 classrooms 
that are going to be Used for computer educatibri iri the elerrieritary 
schools. It is the first step tbward going back and sayirig, '*Now that 
we have this money, what are you going to do fbr us next year?" This 
littie ant is not going to go atvay. As long as those kids keep cbrning, 
we don't expect the Texas Education Agency or the State of Texas to 
support all of this, or the local citizens. 

When I staned, I should have told you that our budget before 
Chapter 75 was $68 million. After Chapter 75, with bUr local 
construction money, we have $105 million for 32,000 students. Our 
budget this year is _about $69 million in salaries. So we went from 
last yearns budget, which was the total budget of the district, to a 
budget thjs yein* that Jias more money in salaries than all of last year's 
budget had for the whole district: All of this money went into our 
teaching ranks because we wanted to make sure that nobody in the 
state comes to Brownsville and steals our teachers: We want to make 
sure that we take care of them first: Tliis year, we are going to 
increase salaries again: We are going to make it so nice in 
Brownsville that people will knock at our door to come teach in the 
greatest district in this state; [You all are laughing, aren't you? But I'll 
tell you what; I got your attention, didn't i?] 

We*ll take a backseat to no one in what we produce: To give an 
example right here, one of our ex -students is Norma Cantij, and we 
produce thousands like her. One of the things that we need a lot of 
help in, and that we must look at, is to find ways to meet the needs 
of all our children through special education, throagh vocational 
education, through bilingual education. We need these programs to 
take care of specific needs. I've often wondered if we are making a 
mistake, because the law says that we must put these children in 
regular classrooms to be able to make them function, and we cannot 
discriminate against children coming from Mexico. And being a 
zoology and chemistry major, I've often wondered if we could take 
our best school, with our best teachers, and bring the children in and 
find out what their real needs are and who function and who 
can't— and centrifuge these until we get that residue that cannot 
function. And once we have this residue, then we can prescribe the 
vocational education needed to make these people funaional in this 
world in the future. Not everybody is going to be a doctor, a lawyer, 
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i\ dentist, a technician; but there are many jobs that have to be done. 
A street sweeper in New York drives a sweeping maching and goes 
dc)wn one street from eight o'clock till three and gets $19,000 a year. 
And when this fact was brought to bur attention, our teachers in 
Brownsville were getting $13,000, and they had gone to college four 
years. Right now, we are barely at the stage where the street sweeper 
is in New York. But ihey need that street sweeper. And that's why that 
person is getting $19,000. If we don't find people to collect our 
garbage, and people to do our plumbing and electrical \vork, and 
masonry work, these people are going to be making a lot rnore. And 
I'll share this story with you because Norma is a lawyer. The lawyer 
has a beautiftil home, and on Sunday, a pipe breaks in the basement, 
and there's \^ter flooding the basement. So he looks through the 
telephone book and finds a 24-hour, seven-day-a-week plumber. And 
he calls hiip^^e plumber comes in and brings a little piece of PVC, 
puts it in jhere, puts on some glue, puts it back in, walks out, takes 
his bill, and gives it to the lawyer: The lawyer looks at it and says, 
"My God! Didn't you make a mistake?" "What do you mean?" "YdU 
haven't been here 15 minutes, and you're charging me $150." The 
plumber says, "That's my usual fee^' He says, "Do you know who I 
am?" "No, I sure don't," the plumber replies: "I'm one of the best 
lawyers in this town, and my fee is only $100 per hour," the lawyer 
says. Tlien the plumber says, "Look man, when I used to be a lawyer, 
I charged the same thing.'' 

Tlic point I am trying to make is that there is a need for every 
person in every walk of life, and we cannot forget that we have to 
find an educational program to take care of these children in every 
walk of life, because if we are not all educated, then we are going 
to have a prol-)Icm, Think of the astronaut who wants to go up in 
the rockc: and he the first Hispanic in space. There is somebody at 
Cape Canaveral taking care of making sure that somebody puts the 
fuel in the rockets. There are not just the astronauts; there is a whole 
team of people there to make sure that rocket can take off. 

In a school classroom, there is a certain custodian and a certain 
type of support person in maintenance, who make sure that your 
hghts are working, thai your heater does not go out in winter, that 
yc^ur air-conditioner is running properly, that your classroom is clean. 
Tliere are adrninistrators who make sure that z broken desk or chair 
is replaced This is support staff. Tli is is the staff that has been 
forgotten. This is the stafT tiiat makes it go. Can you imagine what 
it is (arid I ofteri wonder) for a tcacli< T- in Wyoming who has a single- 
robrri school to go iri in tlv morriing and have to chop wood to start 
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the fire? Or have to clean their own Classroom? I'm sure that if they 
have those single ciassrobrri units, they do not have custodians going 
around all over Wyoming cleaning classfodms. I don't think that there 
is a teacher in bur district who has to worry about cleaning the room. 
Tliey walk but in the afternoon and something is done about it. if 
something is needed or supplies are needed, they tell their principal; 

Wliy are we doing all of this? Because this enables our teachers to 
dedicate full time to what we want them to dedic^je time to- 
educating our children. Right now, one of the greatest things that has 
come dbwn frbrri the state level is the mandate to cut down on the 
papei vvbrk. This is very very imponant to us^ because it frustrates 
teachers wiien paperwork cuts into their teaching time. I'll never 
forget (and some of you may remember) the Fountain Valley System 
and the >X1scbnsin Design System: You go through systems all of tlie 
time; now we call it the Quality Brownsville Schools, and it used to 
be the Brownsville Education Plan: But, i'li never forget, because I 
went to observe a teacher in the classroom with the Fountain Valley 
System. She would teach kids, and all of a sudden, she'd stop. She 
would go to this little box and wite it down; she would go to a chan 
and write it down: She would go to this piece of paper and write 
it down. She spent more time writing the results on all of these chans 
than she spent teachinj the kids: I said, "There is something wrong 
with this system:" We were veiy accountable, because you could find 
where the child was on any chart, but the child wasn't learning too 
much because of the charts. So we have to Forget about the charts, 
teach C''i'dren, and lower the pupil-teacher ratio. 

Twelve million dollars is a very small price to pay to educate 
children in a better environment where teachers can really work with 
them; I loiow what it is to have 46 students in a biology class. When 
I started in 1958, I had 46 students. Can you imagine going in tb a 
laboratory and having nine students with one microscope, and trying 
to go around the lab to see if they could see the hydra or amoeba. 
Today, we can ha^'e two to one microscope. Maybe a few yea^ frbm 
now: we'll have a microscope Tor everybody. This is what we call the 
quality that we are looking for in education— when everybody will 
have the same opportunity to learn as everybody else in mis country. 

Tlie thing we fight for more than anything else in the Valley and 
the border with Mexico is not to he forgotten. We are part of the state, 
you know; we are not our own country down there; we are part of 
the United States. And we love it. We love what we have. We are very 
grateful to the State Board of Education foi* appointing Dr Bill Kirby 
Commissioner, because he knows our proT^lems. He's been down 
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there. Every time Bill comes down there, we show him every 
problem there is. And all he does is shake his head. But he has been 
a friend, He knows that eveiy time we go ap there and we talk about 
bur prbblerri and our need, he will go ou[ of his way to meet our 
needs, because he knows that we are not up there to bluff him. He's 
been there; he's been in our classrooms. He has seen our World War 
I barracks buildings. 

Can you imagine, we still have one barracks in Brownsville that has 
square nails, It's a collector's item. And being that I am a collector, 
I want all of those nails taken out of it slowly. But that barracks, as 
old as it may be, so long as it is painted, so long as it is clean, so 
long as we can put an air-conditioner in it, is a good teaching 
situation. It is riot the barracks or the portable, or the permanent 
building or the beautiful stained walls that make the teacher It's the 
teacher that makes the room. I've walked into classrooms that are 
beautiful, brand riew; arid they are dull. There is nothing for kids to 
enjoy. And then I've walked into some where you say, "Hey, what 
teacher is in this rdoni? This is beautiful." Everything is in order. 
They've got the little turkeys for Thanksgiving, they've got the 
alphabets. They've got the little trains. It's beautiRil. Kids love that 
kind of an environment; we have to promote that as educators, as" 
administrators. 

You here are a good group, you've got a lot of leadership. I hope 
that you take what I am saying with a grain of salt; 1 never prepare 
a speechj I tell it to you the way it is. When I went to school, I never 
knew a word of English. My first grade teacher. Sister Eulalia, is stiU 
living and working somewhere iri Houma, Louisiana, She is a Sister 
of the Ho]y Ghost. I never will forget how many times that I got hit 
on the hand be^iise I didn't know wheri she asked me, '*What is you 
name?" and I couldn't answer. But iri my home, my grandmother 
didn't loTow English, so it kind of a slap iri the face if anybody 
ever spoke English in the home. 

My father and_ mother did not make it through college. /ly father 
jumped out of the seventh grade window arid said that he would 
never go back to school. But he had drie advantage. Somebody, 
between first grade and sixth grade, showed him how to work 
percentages, and his whole life was, ">»1hat is the percentage 
Involved." He did reajly well with thaL His biggest wpny was that he 
never had a degree, i bring this up because I uied to tell him all 
of the time, "I will give you the degrees that I have for your 
experience.'' Somewhere along the line, we must rerherriber thai 
schools without experienced teachers and schools without 
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experienced administrators are going to have a lot of stumbling 
bkx:ks. We nnist keep the experienced people we have, and today, 
we fear that a lot of our teachers are going to quit their profession 
because they are hurt, because they have been told that they have 
to be tested for a job that they have been doing successftiUy for 16, 
26, 36 years. This is something that has to be corrected. 

I don't think anybody would mind being tested; they know how 
to read and write. But i don't think that you have to go into details 
and scare people. The promotion that has been made and the press 
coverage have scared a lot of people into saying, "Before I have to 
take that stupid test, I am going to retire." And I say, "Why should 
the Brownsville School District lose quality teachers because of a law 
that our legislators made that they reaUy did not look at?" Maybe 
there is time to save those teachers. I heard (I do not know how true 
it is) that today there are over 30,600 people who are asking for 
retirement papers, and the Teacher Retirement System is snowed 
under. Usually the average is 3»000. I don't know how true it is, but 
that is what they are saying. 

If this is the case, we come back to that experience factor. VCIiy 
are we losing all of this experience? What can we do to encourage 
these people to stay on? It's affecting me, as well. I'm saying that I 
need three years to get 30 years of service, and then I arn going to 
do something else. Why should I leave the prbfessibh. three years 
from now when I arn really getting to a point in rriy life that I can 
really teach the piitfalls that I have been through to others? This is 
one: of the things that we have to look at very seriously. 

Tlie other thirig we have to Xook at that_ has been brought up is 
bur young people^ corning into the profession and all bf these 
preliminary tests. These are discburagihg kids frbrh going into the 
educatibri professibn. Where are we gbihg to get pur teachers for the 
future? Instead of discouraging, I think that we have to start at the 
sophomore level, riot at the senior level as we dp right now— the 
freshniari arid sbphbnlbre level— arid start a carripaigri. We are dbirig 
it in Brbwrisville. We're saying, "\)^it a rriirilite, it's worthwhile beirig 
a teacher." We've got teachers right ribw who have had a lot of 
experience arid are niakirig $30,000 per year for 183 days; that airi t 
t^iid. We've got riew teachers who are coming iri arid are going to start 
at $19-20,000, arid that is riot bad for 183 days. We have to prbrriote 
this, so that our yburig children who are lobkirig at the fijture dori't 
just want to be lawyers, arid dentists, arid doctors, arid architects, arid 
so forth, but are going to look at the teaching professiori as a 
profession with a future, one that will give them a good livelihood. 
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I told riiy children, "You may never get rich In education, but you 
will always liave a good living." I guess they are doing pretty good, 
because out of six of therii, I've goc three who are going to be in 
edijcatidn. Two are already in the field, and one is graduating in May. 
Sonlehow, we have done a good job with our kids, but we've got to 
promote teaching, so that rnbre people into education, so we can 
meet the standards that have been p^^^'ed before us. 

I want to tell you that I enjoy talking to groups like this, and I 
hope that what I have told you enlightens you a little bit about the 
problerns we face. I could go on and go into a lot of details and a 
lot of specifics, but that is hot the purpibse of this meeting today. I 
will be glad to answer any questions. 

When I was in high school (and I went to a small pnvate Catholic 
high school in Brownsville, which is still there today) there were 11 
in my senior class. One of the things we needed when we were 
grdduating was a saying or a motto to live by for the risst of our lives 
^i^^^j^^^ P*:^^ ^^^^^ everything else). Our class is the only class 
L"J^^ J^[^^^_^_ ^r^^- Joseph's Academy that ever picked the one that 
.^["'^^-^1^ ^ work is once begun, never leave it until it is 
done: Be the work great or small, do it well or hot at all." I have 
lived by this since the day I left my high school. One of the reasbhs 
that I am in education today is that we've begun the work, arid we 
cannot leave it_half done: TTiere are a lot of young kids today who 
need the expeaise and the experience of the people that are iri it 
today. So I want to leave by saying, "The work is begun; wis cart't 
leave it until it is done:" We have a long v/zy to go before it is going 
to be done. So, i wish you weil: I thank you for hearing me, and I 
thank Dr. Cavazos for allowing me to be here today. Tliank you very 
much. 
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MODERATOR'S INTRODUCTION 

Thunk you veiy mach Mr: Besteiro. j would like to suggest that if 
you hire any teachers through the alternative certification route, you 
put them in those un-air-conditioned classrooms. 

It is appropriate that two of our main speakers are from 
Brownsville, because it seems that the problems they have to deal 
with exemplify ail of the problems that all of us have to deal with 
in our school districts. 

We are going to convert our speakers to a panel now, and this is 
your opportunity to ask follow-up questions on anything one of the 
speakers may have said that inspired a question on your part. We will 
also ask the speakers if they would like to react to any of the bth jr 
speakers. i;et's start with the audience and see whether anyone has 
a specific question. 



Mr. Besteiro, about your summer school— is it a freis summer 
school? And is it for high school students only, junior high, or across 
the board? And how will you select students? 

Mr. B es t e i ro 

Anybody who is below grade level at the elementary' level, or who 
has failed at the_ junior high school level, will be allowed to go to 
summer school free to rriake ijp that work. It is for all levels, from 
kindergarten through 12. 

Qjfesiioyi 

My question is to Dr. Kirby and on aspects that Mr. Besteiro from 
Brownsville spoke aboijt. Wc are from Robstown ISD, a comniuniry 
of 12,000. With respect to population, we have 4,500 kids in our 
schools frbin a population of 12,000. Tliat gives you some figures to 
compare to Brownsville; so we share a common problem: House Bill 
72 did a lot for us. Dr. Kifby, in equalization: It did not go far 
enough. As we added the numbers in terms of equalization, the loss 
of Chapter 1 and Chapter 1-Migrant funds, the cap, and the stress that 
was put on vocational funding, added to the criterion of the effective 
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tax rate in terms of keeping our tax rate down to a rriiriirriurri meant 
riot having flexibility. 

We put most of our money, as Mr Besteiro did, into salaries. All 
the studies show that the funding levei is not sufficient. We know in 
bur corrimunity that being well off is noc the answer to everything. 
In fact, House Bill 72 for our distria was not too new to us. We 
established a passing grade of 70 two years ago. We also said to bur 
cbmmuriity, arid the board supported it, that if you wanted to play 
in athletics or band, you could not fail ^ many subjects as were 
allowed iri other school districts, and we cut back. 

Funding is sb important for us, because we do not have the 
industry that rriost successflil tax districts have: Equalization hasn't 
gone far enough and we are faced with the loss of federal dollars, 
not only frbm the education standpoint but from the city standpoint 

J^^'^s of arbribrhic development grants and reve ;ue sharing. 

What kind of support can we expect to continue the educational 
fijnding in terms of equalization? All that we want is to have the same 
microscopes that riei^hboriri^ school di:stricts have, the aircondition- 
ing^ and to pay our bills. What kind of commitment can we expect 
from the agency, from you as new commissioner, in terms of 
equalization and serving the needs of the Hispanic child? 

f>r kirby 

i think that the remarks I rriade to you earlier spoke to a new 
beginning. I think that ybu aptly pointed out that the probiems 
you Ve laid out show clearly that it is brily a beginning. 

I am, ir fea, very concerned about fijnding for the fijture. The oil 
price in Tex^ is a critical factor; every time it goes down $1.00 per 
barrel, we lose some $40 niilliori in direct state revenue. There are 
those thaj say it extends on out arid ultimately affects the economy; 
perhaps by ^ much as $100 millibri per dollar that we lose. The 
forecast for the fijture is not good, because _there are those that say 
the oil price is iilcely to go as low as $20 a barrel. So the state 
revenue situation, in feet, looks dismal at best, ^en House Bill 72 
started out under the Select Cornmittee recoriimendation, the base 
fijnding allotment was $1850. Because bf the cost of that level 
program, it was reduced to $1350. We have recently completed, 
through the State Bo^d of Education, a study by the Accountable 
Costs Committee reconrimending new weights. Those new weights, in 
looking at what it is actually costing out there, say that it is actually 
costing a base of $2000, not $1350. 
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Right how, the legislature is not, in fact, looking at any additional 
fijridihg over the next two years. The thing that we are gmtified for 
is that they are looking at continuing the additional funding they have 
provided in HoUse Bill 72. So we do believe that the original 
projection will continue, and we do believe that poor school districts 
will continue to receive additional dollars during this next biennium 
as a result of equity and as a result of changing local fund assignment 
increases. 

Those gains will not be nearly as dramatic as the recent gains that 
we experienced. There was a one-year dramatic ^in: But during the 
next couple of years there will be lesser gains. 

In addition, at the same time as those districts that are property 
pcx)r districts are gaining, other districts are going to be losing. So 
we are going to have a tremendous burden statewide, both in poor 
and rich districts, with the burden continuing to faii more and more 
on local property taxpayers, and we are going to approach the point 
in the near ftirure when those taxpayers are going to be resisting. 
They are going to begin to say, "No, we are not going above 8 
percent any more.*' They have the authority now in state law to roll 
back any increases above 8 percent. 

So the economic conditions at this point in time look as though 
we will continue the gains made under House Bill 72 for the next 
biennium, but it is the next biennium after that and the next 
biennium that I have concerns about, in this state, we will have a_ 
million more kids to educate by the year 2000. The rast majority of 
those children will be Hispanic children, and rriany of those Hispanic 
children will be limited English proficient. The children we do least 
well with will be the majority population. 

So we are absolutely going to have to do rriore then we have been 
doing. It is going to take more and more fihahclal resources. 

We got our report card from the Secretary of Education. We were 
forty-fifth, based on the scores, and if we had a hb-piass, hb-p>lay rule 
For states, we wouldn't be playing. Our report card was hot good 
There are those who would suggest that we adjust the scores because 
of the percentage of rhihbrities and because of the percentage of low- 
income families, and because of the percentage of women, and some 
researcher? at Harvard _did that for us. They adjusted the scores arid 
we were forty-eighth after the adjustment. So in achieverrierit, we are 
at the bottom. We believe that under House Bill 72, we can make 
significant progress, biJt it is just a jiew beginning, only a begirihihg. 
What we have got to do is involve Texas and involve Texans, and that 
is why it is going to take a cooperative partriershijD between all of 
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the people in this state— business and industiy, taxpayers, mothers 
and dads, those over 65; It is going to take eiferybocly working 
ttjgether to see the need. The one thing that they found out in that 
study (when they adjusted the scores and looked at our report card) 
is that there was a direct correlation between the amount of money 
spent on eduration per student and the kinds of gains that students 
were achieving. We were spending littie, and we were producing 
little. Now we are going to be spending more, but the question is. 
Are we spending enough more? And with aii of our special needs, 
we are clearly going to have to look at additionai resources; 

You were very accurate in pointing out that we have made some 
gains, but that we need to make additional ones. Everyone must 
understand the tremendous investment an education requires—that it 
costs a lot of money, but it will pay dividends for this state; Yes, we 
Have made a good b-^ginning, but we have got to go much further; 

Qtwsttoh 

I would like to direct my question to Norma Cantii in regard to 
corripetehcy lestihg. You mentioned there were going to be some 
lawsuits filed. Would you expand on that just a little bit? 

Norma Cantu 

My staienieht was that the re will be lawsuits filed if there are no 
changes. What we perceive to be occurring in this state Is that 90 
percent of black students in college who take the P-PST, the Pre- 
Professidnal Skills [corripetehcy] Test, fail it; they don't pass all three 
sections. Something on the ohder of 80 percent of the Hlspanics fail 
it, and white students aren't passing it in great numbers, either. There 
are two things going on. First, either the test is valid and we have 
a very serious problem in this state in that we are _not preparing our 
teacher candidates very well—iricludihg whites. If that is the case, 
then there are going to be some lawsuits, becajjse we need to do 
^ better job of preparing bUr teaclier candidates. The other possibiUty 
is that the test is invalid, and we won't accept the proposition that 
90 percent of the black students just aren't able to becorrie teachers. 
_ possibilities are dccurting. One of the factors that I am 

really pushing for is that the P-P^ is rriuch, rriuch too narrow. It 
_°"[y_ minimum competencies. It does hot take into 

account the ability to communicate those competehcies in a 
classrooni; You are going to find people off the street whe^have never 
been trained as teachers and have no teaching experierice, who can 
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piiss the P-I^ Those may be _the people we are going to be putting 
into our classrooms: And I am not happy with that. 

So, if you want to expand on what is going on, we are looking at 
true measures. We are looking for the state to adopt true measures 
of real I mipetondes thzt are necessary for the classroom. 

QlWSU'0}2 

I'm going to ask a sort of stupid question here that came up when 
she asked lier question. After listening to the superintendent, it 
appeared to me that he didn't believe that these compef^ncy tests 
were adequate. And Tm sure that is what we are talking about. But, 
I also got a h'ttle bit of a hint From him that the competency tests 
may not be adequate ever. I was just wondering. Do you have any 
other method proposed by which we can accomplish the same 
purpose, meaning weeding out the persons who need to be weeded 
out (that is assuming that we have them)? If there are such ways, 
perhaps our legislators are waiting to hear your answer, And perhaps 
we can have an exception for those teachers who have beeh teaching 
for 15 to 3d years, a way to leave them in the system? Do you havis 
an answer? 

Mr. Besteiro 

Certainly, irst of all, I don't think that the lisgislatbrs are willing 
to hear my solution because they weren't willing to hear my proposal 
when it first started. They did riot ask anybody about the 
competencies, so they are riot worried about that. 

All I am trying to say is that if this is a law, arid we have to go 
through with it, then we have to look at a minimum sk:U, so th: 
not all of our teachers are goirig to p^iy the price because of a fev-: 
Now, as far as weeding but, as you have said, this is a job of goou 
administrators. Today we are still weeding but and removing teachers 
who have to be removed because they are nbt meeting the needs 
and are not the type of teacher that is supposed to teacli our 
children. Tliat has always beeri our job. I don't think competencies 
are going to cbriie iri arid db anything different. 

You also have to remember bne thing—that with all of this, 
wliether it is cbnipetericies br anything else, there is a politica! side 
to it. We as adriiiriistratbrs have ib be veiy careful, when we wa|k on 
those eggshells, tryirig to weed bur people that maybe some of oar 
boards br soriie bf bur cbmmunity members think are great pecple, 
while we feel that they are not the people we need in the 
classrbbrris. 
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TTiis is something that is veiy touchy. But Tm hot saying that the 
^'^l"^P^^^""^'*^^. ^re not impbrtarit; I m saying that if they have to be 
met by law,_then they have to be put into a perspective, an ., that we 
just test what they are supposed to do (that is^ reading and writing) 
and not try to go into definite areas and specific areas. For example, 
if^they are going to check me on my competency for teaching biology 
^/^^ ' h^^^ taught biology and chemistiy for 21 
years, j need time to go back and bone up on them to see if I can 
stili do a good|ob. And I think that I can if I'm given the chance. 

^^^^ ^j^^ a large sum of money to bring 
in people to gjve our teachers isome of the competencies that they 
need to be refreshed on, not that they are not worthy i.jady, but 
so they wiH fee! more relaxed if they have to go in arid take this test. 
We are waiting, and we need to know what is gbirig to happen. But 
we have made this commitment: that we are goirig to bririg in 
college staffs, whatever it takes to bone up our people so they won't 
feel that they are going into a test without any kind of research arid 
preparation. I think you wiH realize that when ydU werit to college, 
that was one of the things you looked forward to the riight before 
a test~-if you could sit with somebody or if you cdUld study with 
another student, you could fee! comfortable that you were not gbirig 
into there "cold turkey" to face something that may make a diffisrerice 
in the rest of your life. 

I feel that we as administrators are doing our job, and our jbb is 
to weed ou^the people who have no business in education; that is 
why we are administrators. But since this has been done as a 
riiandate, apd we have to live with it, i just feel that we have to look 
at it in such a way that we are not going to destroy our professional 
and veteran teachers, and make them quit, because they are teed off 
because somebody said that they had to be tested: 

Mddemfor 

Dr. Kirby would also like to respond to that. 
Dr. Kirby 

I'd like to clarify .^or everyone exactly vv'hat we ar^^ g^:i^3 to do v:th 
respect to the cbrripetency testing, becaus. f nothip^ cir.e, when you 
go back to ybur communities, I think thai you car.^iiclp calm folic 
down. The biggest fear is the fear of r: c un?t>r:wn; It is the 
uncertainty of riot knowing what is going I appen. the State 
Board of Educatibri has recbrrimended (and oj f plans underway; 
in fact, I'll be sigriirig a cbntract within the ne:c? few days to cany tl:is 
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out), what the Senate has already passed, what the Senate Finance 
Committee agreed to Sunday, and what the House Appropriations 
Committee has already agreed to, is one and the same. That is, we 
will test every educator in Texas in reading and writing. Period. 
Reading and writing. Every educator who can read and write has 
absoiutely nothing to fear, but we are going to have a competency 
test to see that those people who are working as educators can read 
and write: 

One of the things that we have got to do is to get the word out 
to all of the school people and get the word out to the teachers to 
sit still, and be easy and rehixed. The test is just that. It is going to 
be a test to see if you can read and write. If you have those basic 
skills, you have absolutely nothing to fear. We are going to l)c nutting 
out materials, Raul, early In the fall, so that the teachers can .^ee the 
kind of test that it is going to be. We are going to give them 
examples of the way that it will look and the instructions that they 
will follow. 1 think that all of the good teachers in this state (and no 
one was ever concerned about more than a very srriall, tiny 
percentage) will have no problems. 

Now in addition to that, another thing that has been put into place 
is an appraisal systerh. It fits into exactly what Raul Besteirb was 
talking about. Tliat is, the administrators, principals, and supiervisors 
vvill be involved in the process of appraising each teacher twice per 
year. The state is gomg to develop a standard appraisal iristrli merit 
and a standard training system. The State Board will be approving 
this. And we will be training every person in the state, and in fact 
certifying everybody who is going to be an appraiser, so we know 
that they are qualified arid can recognize good tisachirig arid 
ineffective teachi rig. 

The appraisal will be done by wo people. So teachers are going 
to get four looks per year. The purpose of that is to find any teachers 
with weaknesses arid provide additional assistance arid retrairiirig. So 
\?vhat we are goirig to do is to take the teachers we have and make 
all of those teachers better. I thirik that when everyone understands 
this, they will be much more supportive and much mt)re relaxed. I 
believe it will improve education in this state. 

Question 

This question is directed to Dr. KJrby. I agree with many of the 
iridividuals who have stated that money is needed, and money is 
indeed crucial to provide quality programs to Hispanic_students. 
Some of the districts represented here today are among the wealthiest 
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in the state, yet Hispanic ach|evement in these school districts is still 
far below the state and national averages; I would like to kilow what 
direction the TEA will take, or has taken, or may take in the future, 
in regard to assisting school districts in identifying the type of 
programs that do work, what type of programs that can be 
implemented to increase the achievement of the students. 

Dr. Kirby 

You are talking my language now. Let me tell yoo one of the things 
tjiat I recommended as Interim Commissioner to the State Board of 
Education. They agreed wholeheartedly witn it and are now 
suppbrtirig very strongly some specific appropriation requests to 
address exactly what you are talking about. I am deiighted to tell you 
that I was before the Senate Finance Committee yesterday, and they 
went along with, the idea. So we have some hope for the 
Apprbpriatipn Conference Cbrhrriittee process. 

We asked for $2 millibn per year for research and development: It 
is sad indeed that we have now begun to spend miilions and 
rnillibhs of additiphal dbllars, and yet we are not sure exactly what 
wbrks arid what doesn't. One of the things that we think the state 
needs tb db, arid provided that we receive the appropriation, we are 
gbirig tb do, is tb get out and find out those kinds of programs that 
are wbrkirig, what is wbrkirig and what is not, and then through the 
State Bbard bf Ed ucatibri rule- making process, as we disseminate and 
as we identify the prbgrarris that work, mnndate that the schools 
spend the moriey fbr the kirids bf things tha: vork. 

Yet one bf the things that we have to du again goes back to what 
Mr. Besteirb said. It has tb be dbrie at a campus level. AXliat works 
in one schbbi won't wbrk iri aribther. So what we propose to do is 
to identify a whole cadre bf prbgrariis that have been proven to be 
effective— what are the characteristics bf thbse successful programs— 
_s^y school districts, "You pick arid jhbose. You have the 
flexibility, but you are gbirig tb have to take sbmething that is 
successful. If you have ybuf own idea, then cbme front and center 
^^^_y""*"_ o^ jd'^'-i' fc)^ ^ y^ar, we will let ybu spend some of 
^.^^ million of State Cbmp-Ed mbriey to run your own program^ 
^^lVy^^ _^^_ ^^^^ have a research desigri tied to it, and 

yp° _^_^"'^ results, next year ybu are gbirig to have_to do 

something different.'' 

^^J^*^ ^^^"8^ J^h^^ 2ire gbirig tb db. The other 
thing is tha^ we have asked for $4 million per year fbr cbritract funds, 
and the Senate gave us those funds last night, arid this is tb wbrk 
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through contracting with education service centers For curriculurri 
deveiopment: Schools are going to need a great deal of help as we 
implement House Bill 246, Chester 75, TAC and it,s essential 
elements.- 

Training is another area. We hnve vast new training programs for 
teachers, administrators, for all educational personnel. That is another 
area we are going to have, training. 

Accreditation is another area. We have completely shifted the 
direction of accreditation in House Bill 72, We are hot going to be 
out looking nearly as much at leaky plumbing and at paper on the 
playground. We are going to look at special programs and the results 
of the special programs. Are we getting achieverrieht? If we are riot 
getting student learning, then we are going to be irisistirig that 
programs be adjusted. So the point that you made is ver>' valid, airid 
the state needs to take a very definite leadership role in providing 
school districts examples and models of what will work. 

We will be_ working very carefully with school districts. What good 
does it do for us to come put arid see that schools aris doing 
everythirig by the book and following all of the rules and regulations 
(which has been our focus for 20_ years, sirice I ve beert there) if it 
is not resultirig iri achievemerit? The new beginning, the new 
directiori, is what is happenirig with kids. That is what House Bill 72 
was all about, to get bur focus away from the process, if you will, 
and to get our focus bri the product, what is happening to kids. 

Question {Luc^ Giitwrrez] 

One bf the thirigs that cbricerns me is that we set up programs like 
the four-year-bid programs, arid yet we are not requiring those people 
tb be biliriJUal wheri we are saying that the system wili^e 
cbritingerit. The four year bids that we are concerned about come 
frbrri our sarrie cbmmuriity. Yet somewhere along the way, three ye^ 
later, we are gbirig tb spend $2 million more to say, "What didn't go 
right?", when that should be bUr concern right now: We shotjldn't 
have tb wbity abbUt that two or three yearr later: ______ 

Another thing that concerns me is thai in setting up the essential 
elements in Chapter 75, TAC, we have to identify what is going to 
happen tb the LEP population with a tiny iitde asterisk at the bottom 
that says, "Fbr the students that require native toguage instruction.'* 
I dbri't feel that our purposes are being represented in that sense, 
because we need the backing from you^ We look for direction from 
ybU. And we will do that: But we don't want to wait three years later 
and say, *'What went wrong? >Xli?ir is the meaning of this backtrack?" 
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Anil we really don't need to be forgotten when laws are being rriade 
or when those policies are being enacted. We need for you to take 
our LEP population and work with them where ^?ve are right how. 

We are looking at textbooks right now. I was so excited last year 
when we went through textbook adoption, and we had quality books 
to look at: i went home, and every night I went to those books, and 
I thought my native language speakers were going to get quality 
material. But we don't have them in reading yet. Fortunately, nisxt 
y^ we are going to have them in mathematics. I work with beautilFuI 
bijingual teachers, but I'm alvt^ys saying to them, "You have done so 
much more than every other teacher in thr state, because you're 
providing the language that somebody is fc getting out there. And 
Y9^J[^^ 3^9^^ what's going wrong: But you teachers are the best 
teachers in the state, and you're trying to provide for our kids." We 
need a break from the Texas Education Agency. [Applause]. 

f>K Kiriry 

Absolutely, j wouid agice with you, and one of the things we are 
going to be doing at TEA is iaunching a recruitment program to try 
to bring some minority individuals into leveis of midmanagement at 
the agency. This can lielp give some direction and provide some 
panicipation in those decisions. 

As for the four-year old program, we are very much in che same 
kind of dilemma the legislature was in when they passed House Bill 
72. They had a choice to pass HB 72, and to give an immediate 
teacher salary raise, and to start the career ladder without the 
appraisals, or to wait. They Felt they sin"!piy could not wait, and so 
we should rriove ahead with the career t'^dder, because the teacheS 
needed the money, even though we didn't have everything in place 
to do it exactly the way we wouJd like to ha\'e done. 

That's where we are in the four-y^-old program. The question is, 
Do we wait until we have enough completely well trained and 
ccrtifK'O bilingual _tu:ci»ers? The fiiture in that area is very bad right 
'^dw. We've abso)i?'..iiy got to do much more to get qua'ifled 
ihdividual5 jn, Arid 'i'?^" very problem Norma is talking to you about 
is Jiai bur P-PST iy- Rcepir?g many rhiriorities frorri being able to get 
in to ihe teacher educprion programs. W^'ve been working t!_iis past 
^;\eek both with /'/^ JEF and senator Truan jri terms of some 
I.irjr^nage and sokk; bills that we think could help with that. So we 
vvbrkirig to lake a new look. In feet, we've talked with ;hc 
\'/ •(.ation;:i Testing Service, and they've agreed to go back i^nd work 
us 3nd work Tvith the State Board in complereiy iodking at the 
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Senator Truan's bill woaid not oniy say look at the testing and 
consider even the possibility of developing a new test. It aiso says 
that if the problem is not the test, then weVe got to do something 
to make sure that the peopl< taking the test have been given the 
opportunity to learri. And so it's going to be attacked from both 
fronts. 

The four-year-old program is something tnat simply can't wait. We 
are talking about having the board allow people that are certified 
bilingual, that are certified early childhood, that are certified 
elementary, to staff those programs in order to get them underwav. 
We certainly would hope that we would have a widespread use of 
volunteers and. parents. But we've clearly said in our four-year-o.d 
programs that for school districts that are going to have children in 
bilingual education prdgrarris, that it makes absolutely no sense to 
take a child in as a four-year-bid, and have that child in an English 
curriculum; then they get to kindergarten next year, and it's bilingual. 
So the boards through the rule making process, is looking at 
continuity. And I would, say to you, again, we are only talking; we 
are beginning. It's just a beginning. And we need a great deal of help 
and a great deal of iripiJt from those of you out in the field to help 
rhake this work, to make it sijccessful._ 

Ti^e answers don't come frbm_ TEA down. The answers must 
bubble up from the people in the field. And so the TEA arid the State 
Board, as they get these ans\^'ers arid as they get proposed solutions, 
can in fact then adopt ihlo_ policy those things that will v/prk. We 
don't have the answers; w;e believe you dp. We believe that ypu can 
help give them to us. We would be delighted to^work with you. 
That's why I'm here today, to get iripijt, to receive. One of the things 
we are going to try to be doing is to bpeji up the process. In fact, 
before we take any rule to the Board of Edijcatiori now, we run it 
by all the various orgariizatidris to see that they have iripijt arid that 
they give suggestions biefdre we ever take it to the bdard. So we are 
trying to be open arid receptive, and any ideas ydiJ have about how 
we can be more open will be considered seridijsly. 

Questioyi 

I just v^nt tp make one point here, and it's in the same area that 
Dr. KJrby just addressed and the Director pf Bilingual Edlicatidri from 
Lubbock just addressed, and that is that a lot of things do not cdst 
money. For instance, take our resources here in this rppm. All of Us 
are very knowledg^ble in a Ipt of educatipnal areas, and can be 
pulled into TEA for some of that input you were asking fpr. I mean 
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when directors of reading go down to Austin to help, or the people 
at TEA come help to set up and develop the essential elements for 
Chapter 75, and give guidance on preschool education, it is very 
important that we get pulled in there at the same time, so that when 
regulations and laws come but, we have some representation. It is 
essential that we have answers before we come up with problems. 
And I just want to say right here from all of us, "Pull us in; we're 
there. We will help." 

Dean JshJer 

Thank you. We hate to bring this to a close h jcause we're just 
really getting into it, but in order to keep on ;iche<Jule. we do need 
to go to lunch. 
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GROUP REPORTS FROM COMMUNITY TEAIViS: 



ISSUES /PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED AND 
PIANS FOR THE FUTURE 



Following are summary' reports from all the teams that turned in 
group reports following the Tr Am Report Forum on the afternoon of 
April 22, 1985: Groups ^e Hsted below in alphabetical order by city. 
It should be noted, however, that several groups included persons 
from towns and school districts other than the one(s) named in the 
title, especially when there were very few representatives of a locality. 

Abilene 

issues /Problems /Priorities Addressed 

1. Lack of corrimunity "spirit" or culture in Abilene for Hispanics 

2. Lack of invdivemeht in political activity and advocacy regarding 
Hispanic issues (the attitude of the Hispanic community) 

3. Lack of Hispanic role models in the community (public officials, 
counselors, administrators) 

4. Dropouts;: how to retain Hispanic students in school 

5. Poverty among Hispanics 

6. Lack of extracurriculaf-activity incentives for Hispanics to stay in 
school 

7. Small number of Hispanic educators desiring administrative 
positions 

8. Language-related problems 

a. Lack of bilingual educators 

b. Pareni ' lack of language skills and related reluctance to 
participate in meetings conducted in English 

Plans/ Suggestions for Addressing issues identified 

1. Emphasize training in cultural awareness (rhandatory for school 
district personnel's staff developiTieht 

2. Coordinate study of Hispanic educational issues— especially 
dropouts— by school of districts arid institutions of higher 
education 

3. Secure involvement of Hispanic city personnel in career 
education 
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4: &cpiore v^iidity of above-listed issues within the Hispanic 
community 

5. Bcpan^ the involvement of the planning team through continued 
meetings; ge^ additional committee membership frdril the 
Hispanic community 



Issues/ Probierm Priorities Addressed 

1. Potential eve r.omic impact bri Amarillo of population boom, 
pdpukii . jri si irts, and dropouts 

2. Need for yj. .ntal educational sessions to increase understanding 
of l^'^*- ire 

3. Neet i foi i /yle models and improved cbrrirriuriity awareness 

Flans/ SuggesWris for Addressed Issues Identified Above 

1. School Programs 

a. Have bilingual intequeters for all Icve.'s of corrimuhication 

b. Use local educational . .o ra:'i^ niesehtatibns 

c. Identify more acccirately trie IbciJ dropout po^.. Jatibns 

d. Redesign and iniplerrierit bilir.. Headstart-l ke programs for 
ages 4-6 

2. School-Community Programs 

a. Start bam'o study halls 

b. Hold parental seminars financed and conducted by school/ 
comini nity resource people 

c: Mai<e concerted efFoits to publicize needs, rights, and pibsitive 
^ benefits of n3.»norit5' communities 

d: Encourage extender, involvement in Adopt-a-School program 
e: Do much more local planning fbr identifying Hispanic issUes 
before implementing any straiegies 



Issues/Probiems/Prinrities Addressed 

1. For Howard College, the primary prbblem areas are recruitrrieht 
arid retentibri bf Hispanics 

2. For Big Spririg Iridependerit School Disirict, a serious problem is 
an "attitude toward edUcatibn" sitUatibri 
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3. Many of educatibrial problems are clearly economic problems 
rather than ethnic problems 

4. Weaknesses in self-cdhcept should be addressed 

PJahs/Su^estions for Addressing Issues Tdentif ied 
1- Identify dropouts, ask them "Why," and try to provide what is 
needed to alleviate distractors 

2. Try ddor-td-door recruitment in bilingual areas; take bilingual 
person along on all visits 

3. New "by place*' elections of school board should increase 
Hispanic participation 

4. Parental participation in adult education programs can improve 
attitudes 

5. If education is the answer, education must be inviting, 
welcoming, and comfortable 

6. Besides door-to-door recruiting, efforts must be made to reach 
out to dropouts _ __ _ 

7. Identify instructional programs that would entice "dropouts*' to 
return io education; for instance, adult basic education, con- 
tinuing education, developmental classes, and vocational 
jji -jtgriims 

8. Provide miiiority professionals to fill counseling, teaching, and 
admioistraMve positions and serve as role models 

9. Ideru'fy language and reading prc;olems early and begin 
remediation _ . . . . 

10: Advertise and provide career counseling for public school 
dropouts 



BROWNSVILLE 

issiies/Probienis/i^brities Addressed 

1. Remedy the need for certified bilingual education teachers— 
Hispanic teachers 

2. Encourage Hispanics to enroll in both academic and technical 
postsecdndary education 

3. Meet the need for pre-kindergarten programs and parent training 

4. Address the dropout problem 

Fians/ Suggestions for Addressing issues identified Above 

1. Provide incentives for bilingual education teachers at state level 

2. Provide scholarships or programs to retrain teachers for bilingual 
education 
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3. Develop alternatives for P-PSt 

4. Provide financial resources for needy students 

5. Provide remedial courses for students to be abie to succeed in 
college 

6. Provide counseling 

7. Deverpp_prQgrams to meet the needs 

8. Provide funds for construction of classrooms 

9. Provide alternative programs such as GED (General Educational 
Development) lest programs, remedial courses, partnerships 

BRYAN/CdUJGE STATION 

Issues/ ProbTerns/PhoH^^^^ Addressed 

1. Lack of derhographic data related to Hispanics in Brazos County 

a. Percentage of Hispanics in Brazos Counp> 

b. School dropout rate of Hispanics 

c. Success rate of Hispanics 

d. Percentage of faculty that is Hispanic 

e. Percentage of Hispanic-owned businesses 
f Other related data 

2. Lack of success in attracting Hispanics into college 

3. Need for additional (different/alternatives) educational delivery 
system (community college) 

4: No mass transit 

Plans/St/ggestions for Addressing Iss: cs Identified 

i: Have a planning breakfast for organiziiig a Brazos County 

S>nmposium during the next four months 
^' ^ J^^^ synmpdsium based on the Texas Tech model 

within the next six months 

3. Videotape symposium proceedings to broadcast to the broader 
community 

4. Identify local issues relating to Hispanics that are peculiar lo 
Brazos County 

5. Formula o an aaion strategy based on local syrriposiiim findings 

6. Report Icxai success at second annual symposium at Texas Tech 
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Jssues/Prodterns/PnonTw^ Addressed 

1. Communication with Hispanic families (language/culture) 

2. Recruitment of Hispanic students 

3. Retention of Hispanic students 

4. Attitudes towtird education 

5. Parental involvement 

6. Shortage of Hispan'^ teacliers 

Ptam /Suggestions for Addressing fssues identified 

1. Create av^eness of the need for persons of Hispanic culture in 
evei> school (K-12) 

2. Have multicultural in^.cr.ice programs to sensitize incumbent 



3: Sensitize West Texas State University's College of Education to 

multicultaiai needs 
4: improve recruitment of Hispanics at West Texas State University — 

students and employees. (Th^re is already one Hispanic recruiter 

and one Upward Bound program on campus) 
5: improve retention at West Texas State— special services, such as, 

f^S program for students having low ACT scores 



Issiies/ I^obiems/Fhiorities Addressed 
L Dropout rate 

2. No significant longitudinal studies being conducted by the 
district 

Pians/St4ggestioris for Addressing Issues fdehttfwd 

Tlie study must include but not be lirhiteu to the following 
procedures: 

1. Develop ^ district definition of dropout and retention rates to 
include checkpoints such as fourth, seventh, ninth, twelfth grades 
and some ppstgraduat ion data 

2. Study/deveipp list of what statistics the Research and Evaluation 
Department have available; what research capabilities exist in this 
area 
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3. Develop a profile of the potential dropout using demographics 
considering sex, age, grade level, and achievement information, 
by area, school, and ethnicity 

4. Identify and utilize available literature /studies as to a possible 
desigrl. Study findings, recommendations, conclusions 

5. Develop and administer a questionnaire and inteiview form for 
recei:: dropouts: students, parents, and teachers of these students 

6. Select the sarriple of students to be included in the study 

7. Analyze the differences between Hispanic students who drop out 
and those who remain in school 

8 Identify the factors that contribute to dropout rate and those that 

impact dropouts at various checkpoints or specific grade leveis 
9. Tie these dropout rate factors into the counseling program and 

or»' jr special services district rhay or may not be providing 
10: Describe and incorporate data and recommendations on dropout 
rates for those sampled students into the distria's School 
Improvement Plan (SIP) 
11: Develop a retention program 
12: Devek^p a timeline to implement this plan 

ECTOR COUNTY 

issizisz^/i^obfeins/Prionties Addressed 

1. tack of parental involvement 

2. Retention 

3. Resources— are they used equitably within the district? 
5. Drug problem 

Plans/ Sttggestions for Addressirig Issues Identified 

1. Propose "board watching'' concept 

2. Get access to data related to dropout /achicvemerit rates 

3. Urge the School Board to finance programs aimed at irriproving 
retention 

4. Continue to ask the board to balance the burden of integration 
between minority and majority communities 

5. Encourage the district to admit problem; encourage strict drug 
policy 
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EL PASO 

tssuus/Probiems/Priorities Addressed 
1: Attitades toward education 

2: Attitades within the individual, Family, cbrrimunity, teachers, 
administrators 

i^?is/Siiggestions for Addre^^^^^ Issues Identified 

1. Establishment of learning skills workshops for parents (come and 
learn what you can do with your child) 

2. Staff development to change attitudes (work toward creating a 
positive and sensitive attitude toward students; adrhihistra.ors are 
to be included in the training) 

3. Tie both of these suggestions in with good, responsible, and 
infomned publicity. Work toward better public awareness 
(marketing) 

4. Make efforts to place an El Pasban bn_ boards of regents at the 
University of Texas at Austin and Texas Tech, preferably a 
Hispanic 

5. See that El Paiio team ciembers rrieet with representatives from 
EI Paso who were unable rb attend and with other leaders. The 
purpose of that meeting woijld be to inform of this Symposium 
and the recommendatibris of merribers present 



KINGSVILLE 

Tssii es/ Problems / Priortties A^^^ 

1. Attitudes tbward educatibn: within the individual, the family, the 
community 

2. Value placed bh educatibn 

Plans/Suggestions for Addressing Issues Identified 

1. \dopt a plan whereby college students would work individually 
vith potential dropouts 

2. Try an incentive plan for workers whose children graduate or 
who themselves improve their education 

3. Use the media to promote staying in school 

4. Involve the churches 
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issiws/Probtems/Pnonties Addressed 

I. Parent involvement 

2: Parent training 

3. Student self-concept and attitudes 

4. Community coordination of activities and services 

Piam/Suggestions for Addressing Issue^ : . , fffed 

1. A task force to focus on issues 

2. Volunteer leadership 

3. PTA involvement in parent education 

4. Coordination with the inteivention tearri— self concept 

5. Obtain student input/survey 

6. Media coverage for all programs within districts— honor rolls, 
radio, TV programs 



i&stws/ Problems/ Pnorities Addressed 

1. lack of cooperation Jroni MI^^^ (Midland Independent School 
District) toward Hispanic issues 

2. Attitudes toward education (within the individual); lack of 
motivation (starting eariy in eiementary— fourth grade) 

3. High absenteeism rate and withdrawal of Hispanic students 

PMns/Suggestions for Addressing l^ms Identified 

1. Form i group— invite ali mincri^ groups, organizations, and 
_ interesied parents to form a committee to work with MISD 

2. Have aggressive recruitment of Hispanic teachers, counselors, and 
administrators 

3. Identify problem schools 
a. Adopt a school program concept (in conjunction with campus 



b. Hire bilingual attendance clerks 

c. Hire a bilingual attendance officer 

d. Use a telephone bank to inform parents whom attendance 
clerks could not reach and encourage school attendance 



MIDLAND 



PTAs) 




Reports from Commituit)' fuattts 
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PECOS 



Issues/ I^dbfehis/Phon^^^ 

1. Increase parent irivdlverrieilt (this group discussed rnany iss 
arid decided to fcKus on brie that could be handled with the 
resources available) 

2. Reterition rate 

Haris/ Suggestions for AM^ Issues Tdentifieci 

1. Work with church groups to increase parent involvement 

2. Utilize UTSA parent training packages to build knowiedge, 
interest arid sk:lls 

3. Implement nontraditional PTA meetings which create authentic 
irivdivemerit of Hispanic parents 

4. Board watching 

5. CdmniUriity leadership program to express need to educate 
pareriL^ first about issues and problems 



Issues /Probtems /Priorities Aziziressed 

1. Dropout /truancy problem 

2. Parenial involvement 

3: Better communication system 



Plans /Suggpstioyts for Addressing issues Identified 
1: Develop plan to prevenf dropouts: 

a: Exit conference (parenr reqaiied to be present, counseling, 
committee of outside resource people, and other means to 
encourage/allow students to stay in school) 

b. School and public officials meeting recjularly to plan for 
dealing with dropout/truancy problems 
2. Parental involvement through town meeting and perhaps block 

representatives 



RAYMONDVILLE 
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Ti:e Qi/est for Exceffeftce 



ROBSrOWN, RIO GRANDE CITY, LUBBOCK. AND TEXAS TEGH 

UNIVERSITV 

fssiii^/Probfeym/Prionties Actdressed 

^' ^^P^^^L^":^/^ P^s^^^^e attitudes in training for teachers in IHEs 

2. Different groups to deal with teachers in public schools to work 
with cuiturallyand linguistically diverse children 

3. Gurricdar needs that are individual carnpus needs 

4. Mismatch of curriculum and needs of students; compatability of 
language and cujture with curriculum 

5. Parental involvement 

6. Lack of media involvement 

7. Education of school boards and principals 

Piahs/Suggestiom for Addressing Issues tdenrified 

1. Inclusion of program requirements for ^/// teachers in bachelor's 
degree programs 

2. Staff development 

a. To work with teacher attitudes toward language and culture 

b. To teach teachers to work with parents 

_ c. To teach teachers how to teach "i care" attitudes 

3. Flexibility for each campus 

4. Good program implementation for each campus 

5. Addressing parents ir their native language; FIA for just thi.; 
purpose 

6. Adu'r ' -qtion for basic reading and mathematics 
^- f>iy ■■ : ^ itoring by older to younger students 

8. Crivc fs .something useful to do and expect them to do it 

9. Develop improved system of communicating with students, 
parents, cbrrirriuhity 



SAN Ai>JT0N10 

Issues /ProhTems/m Addressed 

1. Attitude of farriily— ehrbllment in Idndergan-" programs 

2. Dropout rate 

3. Recruitment of teachers/teacher shortage 
4: Parental invdlverrieht 

5. Attitude toward educatibri; femily^ individual, community 
6: Number of Hispanics in higher education institutions 



Hvporfs fmin if.o in im ity 7 ea ttis 
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7. Business involvement in this p;oblem; small number of 
minorities in professional categories 

8. Lack of trust in white administration and board 

9. Counseling of high school students — higher expectations 

Plafis/Suggestiohs for Ad^^^^^ issues Identified 

1. Advertising in English, and _ Spanish new'spapers, by radio 
announcements, and in church bulletins 

2. Stressing the long'tern^ value of education versus shbrt-terrri 
dollar value 

3. Do something about the apparent need for R arid D departments 
in ISDs 

4. Develop a rriore "caring" erivirorirrierit in school; the school 
needs to value Hispariic cultijre 

5. Corn rri unity awareriess programs arid business irivblvemertt in 
education, 

6. Greater effort iri recruitmerit, loans, arid student aid 

7. Have a Hispariic on school board for a closer working 
relatibriship 

9. Hispanic comrriuriity rieeds to pirbvide support to students; better 
cburiselirig for higher aspirations 



SAN MARCOS 

IssU es/Pr6btet>is/Pnorities Addressed 

L Family economics, which impact on dropout rate 
2. Meeting basic needs (nutrition, shelter, health care) 

Ftaris/Suggesn'omforAddressM^ Issues tdentified 

1. Organize a communication system to include: legislative 
official — representative/senator, director of community action, 
school superintendent, civic representative (city council person), 
school board representative, social program director, university 
representative 

2. ^Jovk xovwd promoting a system designed to keep the students 
in school 
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*//\' Quest for Exceffence 

WICHITA FALLS 



Tssiies/i&obk^^ Addresseti 

1. School Board membership — no minority representative 

2. Midwestern State University Board of Regents—no mindrit>' 
representative 

3. Lack of attendance and retention— public schools an J 
Midwestern. State University 

A. Shortage of comnviwity role models— Bob Estrada, Febe Garcia, 

Defjiha Martinez, Ix:niis Esquibel 
5. Lack of defined suppon group 

F/«;Ay/5'?/^<^5//o>z5/or/4tf^/rc?55/>?g Issues Ideritijied 

1. Av/areness program— more publicity for Hispanic community 
endeavors 

2. Letters to the editor 



OTHER GROUP REPORTS 

Issties/Problerris/PnWiti^^ Addressed 

1. District school irriprpyerrient plans neither Incorporate nor 
address the needs of LEP students 

2. Because of new attehdahce policies, there has been denial of 
course credit for nbhacaderriic reasons 

3. Too few Hispanics are preparing for scientific and engineering 
careers 

I^ijs/Suggesttom for Addressing Issues Jdentified 

^' '"^^l"^^ student achievemeht in school irriproverrient plans, 
those monitored by the Texas Education Agency 
a: Indude achievement test in Spanish: both nbrrri-referenced 

tests_and language assessment instruments 
b: Report the number of ESL (English as a Second Language) and 

bilingual education teachers in order to identify gaps in 

program continuity and to recruit the number of needed 

teachers 

2. eoaduct a study to analyze the number of Hispanic students 
denied couree credit due to new attendance policies; use this 
information to reduce dropout /attrition rate 
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GONCUJDING REMARKS 
Laiuv F, Cairazos 



First, I wunt to thank all of you. Many of our colleagues have had 
to leave because of bus schedules and piane schedules and 
everytliing else, but you have come a long way to address very, very 
difficult issues: That you took your time to do this, 1 greatly 
appreciate; our university' appreciates it. i am paaicularly pleased that 
we had so many students and faculty members from Tech here. The 
students arc thr ones who in the future will be implementing the 
changes you discussed today. 

Now i ha\c been :tsked a number of times today, "Why Texas 
Tech? Why did you people do this? Bring us together in a racher 
unique situation?" Frankly, I do not know of another conference or 
symposium quite like this one that hw - Idressed this issue — certainly 
in the state of Texas, and perhaps onwidc;. One of the major 
chores of a university, in addition to liie serious work of educaiion 
and research, is that of public service: that Is, calling attention to a 
series of issues, problems, and opportunities. In that respect, 1 think 
that we have done our job. Tlie Idea /A^as to bring together 
community leaders, let them wci|: with the issues, fire up their 
enthusiasm, then have them go back and stir up their colleagues and 
friends and others in the corrim unities that they return to, so that we 
continue to address the issues. I talked about these same issues in 
Washington, fussed about them a little bit in Austin, talked to a lot 
of people, anybody I could corner somewhere who will listen to rrie. 
I have heard rhore good ideas here, frbrri the sijmrriary statentents 
and from our other two speakers, than i have heard iii a long, long 
time. Tlie talent is out there to s^lve what sbhie piebpile call a 
problem. I like to look at it as an op^portuyiity. I'd like to look at it 
as an opportunity really to change the face of America— into a nat:bn 
that is educated, that can deal with issues and rhbve ahead. It's a 
great time to live in Arriericah today! We can look at it nbt as 
problems CI stated many of them), but as ah opportunity to take the 
masses of bright, bright piebpile, coming in here, and turn them 
around, and really bring sorhethirig about that will mbve ijs ahead. 

I pledge, ceitairily, the suppbrt of our own ijnivefsity to try tc) 
resolve these issues. I hbpe you will call bri ijs as resource people 
as we call oh ybu. There is a lot bf talent at Texas Tech. We have 
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a lot of talent in our Universities tilrouglKiui fexas. 'i Lirh to .vour loeai 
university, turn to those people but there, uirri Vo lis ahtl s tv "We 
need direction, or Ideas, or planning," arid I arii corivihcce we 
can move forward. 

I hope that you will address very very strongly the issue bl' where 
our fiiture Hispanic teachers will cbfrie from arid where bur future 
Hispanic administrators will cc^nie fnjni. (One ()r two more uriiversit)' 
presidents wouldn't hurt.) To put tt intc) perspective, I'll share a true 
story with you. One of my daughters came to the (Office, arid looked 
at a picture of three people: She said, "Papa, who are those besides 
your r said, * three of the fbur Hispariic 

presidents of major universities in the United States." Since theri, brie 
of those people has resigned and one of the others has died. Tliat 
fcxruses .sharply the isscie of ^strong leadership. I'm not really grinding; 
any axes or anything, but the opportunity is here, the capacity is here, 
and we are losing a lot of it; iet's presence what we hare and move 

ahead. 

Now, these things don^t just_ happen, these conferences don't just 
happen because a university president had a thought, rare as that 
might be. [Uughter.] One of the nice things about being a university 
president— and j love my job, I really do—is that we can facilitate 
things. We are just facilitators. Other people i^o things: 

I told the Amarillo group this story; I 'i I share it with you, because 
it puts into perspective what Raul Besteiro and other scFiooi 
administrators do. I was down in Brownsviiie, right after the freeze 
two years ago. Gosh, it v/^s '-i in January! Unless you grew up in 
South Texas, you don't know cold it can get. It was reaily bitterly 
cold, and Raul was. showing ^round (he has this huge jeep) with 
great enthusiasm for his > 'e w^s showing me one of his 

schools, and I looked at or*^- of tho^e little youngsters coming acrt/js 
*:e road, and it just broke, my heart. He > . wearing three shirt ' f 
Ji sure that every one of you has seen Icids with three shirts {>ii 
t ecause it was cold and they did not have coat — and pnictically no 
shoes at all. Yes, I felt for those people. I felt sorry for their physical 
discomfort, but I felt even rnore depressed and saddened. That is wi;/ 
I wanted to do sonriething like this. I w^ saddened because I knov/ 
the statistics, that half of them are never going to get through high 
school. Stveri percent rriight get but of college, and two percent, 
perhaps, iri a real extrerrie case, will finish graduate school or 
professibrial school. 

So I was saddened arid came back arid talked to some people. Bea 
Zeeck, frbm our Uriiversity News arid Publications, and I thought 
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about thiii^ahd I really own Bea a lot of tharife for the direction she 
prc)vi'J<^u. The resource people who canl(* from all over the state to 
I?elp us out were great. Dick Ishlei anU J Is colleagues in the College 
of Education pulled together, I thiilk, ail exemplary program and an 
butsti^».hdirig aftemboh for all of Us. Herman Garcia and Clyde 
Kelsey— it could hot have happened without you folks; we really 
appreciate that. Mike Higgins, a citizen and a great person who 
supported this, the Meadows Foundation, and another foundation all 
stepped forward to say that these are important issues for Americans 
to face today. Tli()se are important for us all. Well, presidents always 
have the last word, not always right, but wc always have the iast 
word. So my last word to you is "thank you." 




At least orie-tllird of all adults now living in America are either 
illitei^ate or nearly so — they cannot ftinction competently in our 
society.— Jonathan Kozol 

Mindrit)'-group representation in our cojjntry's colleges VAid 
Universities increased substantially between ^he mjd- 1960s and mid- 
1970?':. But since the mid 19705, few gains have been made.— Ford 
Fc>undation Commission on the Higher Education of Minorities 

A shckrking proportion of this .generation of Hispanic young people 
is being vvasted: — National Commission on Secondary Schooling for 
Hispanics 

Wliat needs to be realized is tiiat there are more Hispanics in the 
United States than in about 12 Latin /jnerican countries. So we are 
not just a minority. The number of Hispanics in the United States 
makes us like a nation.— Antonio Tinajero 

There is so much fcxrus on materialism. Buying a television, buying 
a car. The values are all so turned around.— Angela Esperraguere 

They say if we cunnot speak English, there is no point in war.iing to 
see the principal or counselors. — Hispanic parent 

I was fortunate enough to have a teacher who really cared arid 
emphasized getting that education that we need to survive «ri this 
worid. And it has given me new hope. — Hispanic studerit 



Quotations are irr^ Nvivsweek magazine, the CbrOnicte of Higher Tidncation, the 
Pallas Mortiin^ ' • und Make Something Happen, pubii.shed by the Hispanic* Policv' 
nevelopriierit Prc)ject. 
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